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BITBRBALVBEs 
THE BUCCANIER’S BRIDE. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Away, away ! o’er the boundless deep, 
We'll merrily, merrily roam ; 
Come, Anna! break the mermaid’s sleep 
With a song of the Highland home 
On the deep they stand, 
My zallant band, 
To guard thee, love, o’er the sea, 
To the spicy isles, 
Where the bright sun smiles 
With its golden fruits fur thee. 


Look up, look up, my bonny bride! 
Ah! where do thy fond thoughts roam ? 
Do they seek Glenlochy’s silver tide, 
And the halls of thy Highland home ? 
Vll make thee queen 
Of a bi ighter scene, 


able innovation, or revival rather of an old practice. The idea was given up 
at any rate. Instead, the Lord Rector wrote ‘ Letters to the Students of 
the University of Glasgow,’ which he printed, and presented a copy to 
every student. He also printed his inaugural address, and presented it in 
like manner ; having taken the trouble of inscribing his own signature with 
the student’s name upon every copy. In short, by every action he showed 
that he was delighted with, or, if you will, vain of, the homage he had met 
with ; and he could not have taken a better way of gratifying those who 
had conferred it. 

The enthusiasin about Campbell at this time was as great among the citi- 
zens as in the University. He was feted and feasted on all hands, and 
many were disappointed at not being able to meet with him, trom not hay- 
ing an introduction, or from his being so much engrossed. In this feeling, 
among other things, originated the proposal, which was ultimately carried 
into effect, to invite him to a public dinner. 

The writer of these lines was anxious, naturally enough, to be introdu- 
ced to him, but had a feeling that it would seem cold and formal in his po- 
sition to have that office performed by a third party. After a good deal of 
hesitation, therefore, he wrote— 

‘Mr. ———— , son of the late ——--—— —, and student of —-——— , re- 
quests permission to pay his respects to the Lord Rector.’ 


An immediate auswer was received :— 





Where no chilling winters blight, 
But the dark-eyed maids 
In the palmy shades, 

Weave the joyous dance by night. 


Away, away! o’er the boundless deep 
We'll merrily, merrily, merrily roam ; 
Cheer up, my bouny bride! nor weep 


In the land of the rose, 
Where the ruby glows, 
With a thousand gems as bright, 

I'll crown thy brow, 
As the moon does now, 
With her fairy beams of light. 

oo 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
CAMPBELL. 

BY A GLASGOW GRADUATE. 
Concluded from the last Albioa. 

Mr. Campbell was not long in presenting himself for induction. 
pearance was every thing that could be wished for. 
disarmed his opponents, and in some respects surprised all. 

He had had the advantage of hearing some of the greatest public speakers 
of the ae advantage of no little consequence to aspiring minds, which 
the popu 
Jeffrey, one of the most fluent of men (of whom it is told that, on one occa- 
sion, on a trial for libel, he spoke the English dictionary twice over; and 
on another that, on a contested election, he spoke until a man rode express 


| 
For the joys of thy Highland home. | 


LATE THOMAS 


His ap 


from Lanark to Edinburgh, and back, a distance of about seventy miles)— | 


Lord Jeffrey said that he felt embarrassed in speaking from the spot where 
‘Burke had faltered and Adam Smith stood still.’ Sir James Macintosh 
had evidently come well prepared. He spoke at great length, but not in 
a very impressive manner. His remarks were, in many respects, of high 
import, but often too abstruse for the occasion, and, on the whole, did not 
excite a very deep interest. 
érief from his sechet, and explained that on his way down on the northern 
circuit, he had occupied what moments he could spare in committing to pa- 
per such suggestions as he deemed it proper to make ; not wishing, he 
added, ‘ to perform the duties of an important office in a perfunctory man- 
ner.’ This is probably a rare event in Brougham’s history : i 
be supposed that he has often read his speeches, although one of his precepts 
on this occasion was, that ‘he will always speak best extempore who pre- 
pares with care when he has the opportunity.’ 

Lord Brougham’s discourse was published by his authority, and excited 
much attention beyond the walls of the University. The opinion he de- 
fended, ‘that man is not accountable to man for his belief, gave great of- 
fence to certain theologians, and called forth animadversions from sundry 
pulpits. Among others, the eminent Dr. Wardlaw preached and published 
on the occasion. 

It is, indeed, not u very easy task to adapt a discourse without any given 
topic to the taste or humour of a motley audience, consisting of grave pro- 
fessors, studious young men, and unruly boys. We had no right to expect 
readiness and eloquence from a retired bard equal to that of the giants of 
the senate orthe bar. Those who knew Mr. Campbell in private, and had 
marked his extreme sensitiveness at times, feared that the crowd and up- 
roar would be too much for his presence of mind. 

The common hall was filled to excess. Many gentlemen from the city 
and distant parts were present, and the galleries were crowded with la- 
dies. 
vanced slowly as the mace-bearer made way for him through the dense 
crowd. He looked self-possessed, but grave, and took little notice of what 
was around him until he reached the bench of office, when the cheering was 
gracefully acknowledged. The tumult of welcome having so far subsided as 
to permit the Latin prayer to be enunciated and the oath administered, he 
rose to speak. The first sentence dispelled all ideas of failure. He spoke in a 
distinct, deliberate, and firm tone of voice which was occasionally. howev- 
er, tremulous when his feelings seemed moved. He had never been with- 
in the walls ofacollege, I believe, since he had been there a student ; and 
much must have passed through his mind—the events of a lifetime com- 
pressed into a moment—while surrounded and cheered on by the children 
of the friends of his youth, the companions of his early days. He was not 
wanting in allusions to such topics, but the general bearing of his address 
was cheering and hopeful; and lively sallies of imagination and delicate 
strokes of wit were neither few nor rare. 
of an hour without notes and without hesitation. His success was com 
plete; and those who could well judge agreed that there was some- 
thing in his style more artless and less constrained, and altogether more 
agreeable than in the orations of his more experienced predecessors. 

He concluded amid even more enthusiastic plaudits than he had com- 
menced with, announced hisintention of making himself intimately acquaint- 
ed with the duties of his office, and of being present in his plane » on the 
annual distribution of honours. ; 

He remained in Glasgow for some time, mingling much with the stu- 
dents, and taking a lively interest in their concerns, whether of a public o 


le made extra-academically, was the theme of general praise. Mr. Buchan- 
private kind : winning their affections, extinguishing the last embers of | an, the Professor of Logic iso a new man, proved himself fully his equal 
Opposition, and converting many who had been keen « pponents into arde If less remarkable for fire, he probably excelled in taste. The venerable 
admirers. F Mr. Mylne spoke in that clear, judicio 1s, and clas style which distinguish- 
At this period, he conten plated giving a short course of lectur ed his mind, and, although few men were more decided than he in Whig | 
students on lit rary subjects. This project, 1 understood, was 1 opimons, he went fully with the general feeling in avoiding all party allu- 
warmly received by the seniors of the college, who feared it t ns. Dr. Meikleham’s ruddy visage beamed with waggery, a8 he drew 
pss a oe usual academical lectures [hey were right tl m his pocket a somewhat ancient-looking remnant of paper, purporting 
eeriain degree, it would ; but that such a distraction might not have } to be a mathematical essay in doggerel rhyme penned by the poet when a 
ved a beneficial one is a different question There can be no « sth | student of natural philosophy under Dr. Meiklehan’s predec essor, Dr. Ap- 
however, that to give lectures | ; : 


without fees would have been a disagree 


| mighty dignified before their students. 


He delighted his frieucs, | 
5 


ar constitution of the rectorship almost of necessity secures. Lord | 


Lord Brougham, the indefatigable, drew a | 


for it is not to | 


A tremendous burst of cheering announced his arrival, and he ad- | 


lle spoke about three quarters | 


‘The Lord Rector requests the pleasure of Ml. ————'s company to 


| breakfast to-morrow at 9.’ 


1 was received in his private room with a warmth of manner more than 
I had anticipated. The Glasgow professors are, or were, for the most part, 
Why, then, should a Rector Mag- 
nificus be familiar ? 

He examined me wistfully, as if to recognise family features, and con- 


| versed with me, for a few minutes, in the most affectionate terms. He 


then said gaily, ‘ Let ussee now what sort of a breakfast my cousin is going 
to give'us this morning ;’ and led the way to the breakfast-room, where we 
found a considerable party assembled. Such was an introduction the re- 
| sults of which were, in every respect, pleasant to me. 
| The idea of a public dinner to Campbell was no sooner originated than 
| it met with general approbation. It is worthy of remark how different an 
| affair a public dinner was before the Reform Bill agitation to what it has 
1 


4 , “s 
been since. tu 


Before that time, a company of 300 or 400—and few places 
possessed a hall which could conveniently accommodate more—was con- 
sidered a nugerous party. We kuew nothing then of national theatres cde- 
| serted by the drama to be converted into banqueting-halls ; nor of immense 
| pavilios 3 »ipable of containing several thousands, such as were erected as 
ephemeral trophies to Lords Grey and Durham and Sir Robert Peel. 

When about 400 of the select of Glasgow and its neighbourhood, there- 
fore, met to eat and drink, to speechify and cheer in honour of their native 
| poet, it was « onsidered quite an intellectual gala day. 
| Not a few students, whose pockets could ill spare the guinea, were found 
}in the assembly, buoyant with the pleasures of hope that they, in time, 
| might come to be the honoured of their fellow-citizens. The preponderat- 
ing wish was, that party politics should be avoided, and the compliment be 
| offered to the poet and native of Glasgow. Campbell’s politics needed no 

proclamation ; and consistent and honourable as they had throughout his 
| life been, they certainly did not form his most promineut claim to public 
notice. 
} lo man 


ce this handsomely was—as to manage ua no-party dinner always 
is—a matter of To represent the literary class, the Rev- 
erend Principal was fixed upon as chairman. Mr. Andrew Mitchell, a tal- 
| ented lawyer, was named croupier, representing the professions in conjune- 
| tion with the late Samuel Hunter, editor of the ‘ Herald,’ and formerly a 
merchant’s bailie, as representative of the mercantile class. 


some delicacy. 


This latter gen- 
tleman was highly poy ular in Glasgow, a most benevolent man,a bon vivant, 
fanda wit. He relieved himself of the trouble of making a speech by the 
remark that his colleague was the speaking croupicr, and he the eating 
| croupier. 


This attempt to please all parties, however, although not quite so untor- 


tunate as the attempt of the old man and his ass, was not allowed to pass 
| altogether without criticism Some extreme 
| breathing au atmesphere which they held must, after all attempts at puri- 
fication, be still essentially tainted with Whiggery. On the other hand, a 
few narrow-minded Whigs seemed disposed to lay hold of Campbell as a 
property, and wished to convert the compliment paid him into a party tri- 
umph. The y endeavoured to persu ule him to decline the invitation to the 
general dinner, and join, instead, an exclusive party. This advice Camp- 
| bell had the good judgment and taste to reject. At the head of this party 
was Mr. John Douglas, a lawyer of local celebrity and undeniable talents. 
| This gentleman had been an early acquaintance of Mr. Campbell, and had 
the vanity to think that one or two paragraphs which he had inserted in 
the ‘ Glasgow Chronicle,’ over which newspaper he then had a considera- 
| ble control, had been the cause of the election. This vanity was quite mis- 
placed : 
| On oceasion of the festival to which we refer, Mr. Douglas took a pecu- 
liar and somewhat amusing way of exhibiting his splenetic humour. On the 
| eve of the dinner, there appeared in the ‘ Chronicle’ an anticipatory report 


of the proceedings; the speeches being attributed, for the most part, to 
| those who, it was known, had agreed to speak. 
| cature, of course; but some of the political hits were severe enough. If to 
| produce a buzz and sensation be a test of suc cess, It Was a suc cesstul squib, 
und produced different effects, according as Its readers were disposed to 
langh at every bagatelle, or too sensitive to stand being burlesqued. Mr. 


| author desired.. The dinner went off with unusual brilliancy and harmo- 
ny ; the gentlemen actively engaged in it being made of too stern a metal 
| to be frightened by a sky-rocket 

| The reverend dignitary in the chair acted his part well. Not being much 
| burdened with sensitiveness, and having ample command of face and words, 
| his position as a neutral was quite suited to him. He was not a man likely 
| to commit himself by any party ebullition on su h an occasion as the pres- 
fent. He had actually taken the trouble of committing to memory some 
verses of the poet ; the twinkle of whose eye, as he sat by his side, seemed 
| to show that he duly appreciated the compliments paid him But not 
| trusting entirely to the principal, the University had put forth all its 
strength. 

It must be admitted by all who knew them, that among the Glasgow 
professors there were, at that time, some men of high talents Chey min- 
gled little with their fellow-citizens, however, and their popular powers 
were little known, and not correctly estimated. When Sir Danie! Sandford 
burst so suddenly into the arena of politic il agitation 
one with hie « loqu nce. 


d every 
this oce asion. one ot the first 


he astonisl 
His appearance 0 


| derson, projector of the Andersonian University, cert unly the germ of me- | 





chanics’ institutions. Of this early baniling, Campbell was rather shy of 
acknowledging the paternity ; but the authority was as good as the parish 
register. ‘ 

Mr. John Jardine, now sheriff of Ross, had been a schoolfellow of Camp- 
bell, and told us, with much glee, how the wonder ran among them when it 
became rumoured that Tom Campbell had actually written a poem. This 
gentleman’s father had held the chair of logic, which had been in vain con- 
tended for by the immortal Burke. What opinion he had formed of his 
son’s friend J'om, 1 have not learned ; but there is one well-known anecdote 
of his success iu prophecy, which is worthy of repetition. Such was his 
opinion of Henry Brougham, that he took a bet of ten guineas on that gen- 
tleman’s ultimately attaining the woolsack ; and he retained this opinion to 
the last so confidently as to provide for the disposal of the bet in bis will; 
and upon Lord Brougham’s promotion, the money wes paid over by the 
loser to the Glasgow Infirmary. : ‘ 

Of Mr. Camvbell’s own appearance on this festive occasion, much as all 
present were disposed to be pleased, it is too little to say that he surpassed 
all expectation, and, as usual with him, he appeared to be extremely delight- 
ed with what was intended to gratity him—the very best thanks he could 
offer. j 

The second election being usually a matter of course, his passed off with- 
out any serious opposition. In the mean time, complaints from various 
quarters, and, regarding several Scottish universities, the professors com- 





Tories scouted the idea of 


It was a ridiculous cari- | 


Campbell and many of his friends were angry, which was probably all the | 


plaining of want of money aud the students and their friends complaining 
of defective instruction, having become general, government cco aroyal 
commission to inquire into the state of affairs in all the four universities. ~ 
Bad there been no grievances before, a measure such as this was sure 
to bring them swarming into existence. Those that were real were aggra- 
vated, and imaginary ones were nursed into existence to back them. The 
Glasgow students, who were probably better off than those of any of the 
universities, mustered wrong upon wrong, and, in good sooth, generall 
with more or less cause. The splendid park, or garden as it is called, 
through which runs the classic Melindenar, celebrated by Walter Scott in 
Rob Roy, and so useful asa retired walk or an exercise field, was only 
partly, and often not at all, opened. : 
was visited by all. 
ers. 


The slightest trespass by any idle boy 
‘We have no money,’ was the answer, ‘ to pay keep- 
‘Yes, but a professor receives an annual salary as gardener, though 
there is not a flower to be found in it’ The maguificent museum left by 
Dr. William Hunter could be seen only by payment, or, what was in one 
sense still more costly, special favour. f ' 


‘We have no money to pay officers, 
| and keep it constantly in order, and open to such a flock of students,’ ‘No, 
| but a professor receives a salary as keeper, and does nothing.’ The library, 
| which is entitled to a copy of every book entered at Stationers’ Hall, is 
! 
i 
| 


| closed altogether. or, if open, upon snch terms as render it of no use to 
| the students; the books, if got in, cannot be got out. ‘The books from 
Stationers’ Hall are not bound, aud we have no money to bind them. We 
cannot pay librarians to give you down book by book as you want them, 
nor can we afford you chairs and tables fur the purpose of taking notes ; 
and when the books are taken out they are either never returned, or are 
| cut and written upon.’ ‘Yes, but you pay a professor as librarian, who, 
| from palsy, is hardly able to walk across the floor, and an assistant, who, 
| from lameness, is unable to mount the steps, so that books are refused 
whether in or out.’ 

Such is a specimen of the complaints, but their numbers must be untold. 
may easily be supposed that Campbell most warmly sided with the stu- 
dents, and, from the authority of his office, did much to set their views in a 
proper light. Hence he incurred the vivlent wrath of the great body of 
the professors. As it were by way of retaliation, it was proposed to the 
commissioners that the popular clection of the rector should be abridged,— 
that a number of the students, in fact, should be disfranchised. This sage 
advice came before the Rector in his official capaicity, and he immediately 
gave the alarm. Under his authority a general meeting of the students was 
held: such a thing had never been known before, and was looked upon as 
the forerunner of rebellion. 

The students who guided it, most of them distinguished in their classes, 
and obedient to their teachers there, knew better. Every thing went off 
quietly ; but a most enthusiastic and determined opposition to all attempts 
at disfranchisement was organized, and a memorial, signed by nearly all the 
students, presented through Campbell to the commissioners. 

_ Little more was heard of the disfranchisement. The commission pub- 
lished a thick blue-book, consisting of a report with a large appendix, and 
containing some curious information; but nothing material resulted, al. 
though some umeliorations were effected by the very fact of the abuses be- 
ing exposed. It seems to be the inevitable fate of all close corporations, 
that corruptions are allowed to take root among them, which, olin fairly 
laid bare, even those who have profited by them cannot defend. The cor- 
porations of Scotland have certainly been no exception to this; nevertheless 
the luckless reformer meets with no mercy. 


+ 








‘As bees buzz out with angry fyke 
When plundering herds assail their byke’— 


so was Thomas Campbell assailed by the angry professors; the honeyed 
words of the great festival were turned into gall, and the indignation was 
at its height, when, on the expiration of the second year of oflice, his friends 
announced their intention of electing him for the third time. This was a 
bold attempt, and unprecedented in the memory of the oldest professor, ale 
though at one time common. ‘This was not to be borne, and accordingly 
the greatest name and most popular man in Scotland—the mighty wizard— 
Walter Scott, was pitched against him. Campbell has been often laughed 
at, and I am disposed to admit not without show of reason, on account of 
the extent to which he plumed himself on this academic dignity, in itself of 
| little importance. But when we see him at one time opposed to Canning, 

and at another to Scott, we cannot wonder that he felt some exultation. He 
was proud, too, of his supporters; youths of from eighteen to twenty-five, 
| mostly poor and friendless, who in his cause despised both influence and 
threats, for both were used ; he himself comparatively poor, without influ- 
| ence, and depending solely on his fume withal, added to the pen and the 
attachment ofsome. Many of Campbell’s supporters were much annoyed 
at having to vote against Scott, the literary idol of his nation; but he was 
not wanted here at this time : 

Excitement so great never prevailed before regarding a rectorial election. 
The Glasgow and Edinburgh papers were full of it, and the echo was not 
wanting in those of the metropolis. On the day of election, by various in- 
formal and, as we held, illegal steps, the votes were said to be equal—two 
nations totwo. The statutes declared that in cases of equality, the previ- 
ous rector should have the casting vote, and failing him, 
But an officer existed, termed a vice mentioned in all 
the statutes. He was absentas well as the In fact, he was a very 
aged man, paralytic, and on his death-bed. This old ; 
nied upon men’s shoulders into the crowded : 
| where it was anim 


the one before. 
rector, not once 
rector 
gentleman was car- 
anid w tumultuous hall, 
inced he had given his vote for Sir Walter 

Protests were taken, and law 
ed - connected with which scenes took piace, sume 
Some of the 


would inevitably have ensued, whi h, Ww 


| All was now hubbub proceedings wdopt- 
] 


unusing and some ridl- 
culous wealthy citizen flered their purses, and a lawsuit 
hatever bad been the result, would 
have been most injurious to that ancient seat of learning, when a letter from 
} Sir Waiter Scott put an end to the confusion. He, in polite terms, declined 
I hofour, on the plea of want of leisure, and his having previ- 


he intended 
tusly refused a similar iavitation from St. Andrew’e. This deciszioag, he 
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said, gave him pleasure, as it relieved him from competition with his old 
and valued friend Mr. Campbell, ; ee 
Mr. Campbell did not, during his third rectorship, abandon his rigil at- 
tention to college affairs, although he did not so often appear at the tables 
of the profess rs. He was, if possible, st iL more popular among the eitl 
zens, and he continued ever afterwards to visit Glasgow occasionally, W hich 











least of which would be the means it would afford of giving some check to 
the fatal efforts of the enemy’s marksinen in the general action. The old 
experienced soldiers have observed, that in almost every battle, those men 
threw themselves in front of everything, and in positions where they could 
take deliberate aim, picked off all our foremost officers (and here the best 
were sure to be), thus materially affecting our mora/e, inasmuch as eething 

4 


he had not previously been in the habit of doing. On one of these cecasions damps the ardour of our soldiers more than to see their officers falling rouu 


he was entertained at a public dinner by the Polish association, when the 
most flattering attentions were paid him, particularly in the selection of 
the songs, which were chiefly his own masterpieces. ‘ 

The cup which Campbell mentions in his will was a handsome silver one 
given him by the students. It was not by a public or coneral subscription, 
but by a party of warm admirers. A more general testimonial ia the form 
of a painting by Lawrence was contemplated, but the expouse was au stam 
bling block, ws well as the fact of there being no proper place a ccessible to 
the students for its reception  L observe some one objects to tits proposed 
monument in Westminster Abbey, and proposes it. should be et Glasgow 
The only objection to Westininster is its being erowded. I should m it like 
to hear of Caupbell’s statue being locked up with the mummies ta the 
Hunterian museurn, as has been done to the bust of James Watt. ‘The Gilt 
gow people, { dare say, will not be ‘ ontented without a inonmine nt of the ir 
own to Campbell, and will place it in some conspicuous part of that pmagut 
ficent city. ; 

On the expiry of his rectership, not contented with his own services, le 
was most anxious that his students should be fortunate in the choice ot a 
























successor, aud volunteered an ndvice which was pot taken. by way of 
showing their admiration of high talent aud generous patronage of literature, 


united to the highestrank, they fixed upon the Marquisof Lansdowne, who 
was known also as the friend of Mr. Campbell. The Marquis was elected 
in 1829 by a large majority. Mr. Campbell was very much delighted with 
this chuice, but Le told me afterwards we were impudent dogs to look so 
high. The person he had thought of, and who has sinee bel the ollice 
three times like Camp) ell, was Mr. Henry Cockburn, now Lord Cockburn, 
a Scotch judge; and a better election was never made. 

I first visited Campbell in his own house in Scotiand Yard. It was a 
large ill-arranged house, and not half furnished. He sat in a reom intended 
for a drawing-room, with books piled on the shelves and scattered on the 
floor and sofas. Around him lay lettone opened and anopeued, in a very 
careless manner. 1 was entertained with the greatest kinduess and hospi- 
tality. His family then consisted only of bis son and two servants. He 
seems to have had no great idea of domestic comfort, as he was continually 
flitting from one suite of apartments to another. His last residence in Lon- 
don was No. 3, Victoria Square, Pimlico. Wher in Glasgow he resided 
with his relative, Mr. Gray, in Claremont Place, or at Mr. Gray's country 
seat, a heautifully-situated residence a few miles from town. With tiv | 
amiable family lhe seemed completely at home and happy, and ey tilly hap- | 


} 








py were made any of his friends whom he invited to visit him. 

A few of his enthusiastic admirers among the students formed a club in 
Glasgow of a literary and social character, wud bearing his name, With this | 
club he corresponded, and sometimes visited then. | 





{ Imve seen it somewhere lately stated that Mr. Campbell was illiberal 
in his way of speaking of his contemporaries. J have no such opinion, but 
very much the opposite. But then, to learn his opinion, you must let hun 
alone. if you asked his opinion, o: praised any particular passage, you had | 
every chance of being contradicted. He did not like to be teased when not | 


in the vein. [once asked what he thought of a poem which was ut the | 
tiine makitig a good deal of sensation, but about which the opinion of good 
judges has been much divided. © He answered quickly— Biess your soul, | 
my dear fellow, do you think Lever remi pocivy!”? And immediately turn | 
ed the conversation to a hobby he had then m his head about planting pota- | 
toes, and told me he was going to take a field to try the experiment (we | 
were in the fields at the time), and remain in Scotland ail the summer to | 
see the result. i laughed at him end his potatoes; bat he assured me he | 
had studied the subject, and had once written along treatise on agiiculture. 

I wonder in what encyclopedia this can be found! Ue added that he had 

a hich offer from a bookseller to write a book on cookery, and bad a good 





mind todo it. Now of this same poem he svon afterwards took occasion to | 

speak very warinly, pointing out both its beauties and defects. Lhave heard | 

him speak in the highest terins of many of his eminent coteiaporaries, and | 
have seldom heard him disparage their poetry. Often, however, have | 

heard him railing in good set terms atthe men. This J believed often to | 
arise froin some offeuce, temporary or imagisary, or some harsh expression | 
regarding bimmsei: or his works, conveyed to his ear by th 

lice. Upon this pointhe was very sensitive. [it would be 
character, and give an erroneous impression of fact, to se 
netic expre sions as deliberate assertions. For his critical 
authors, whether antecedent or cotemporary, | woul?! refer ouly to his own 
deliberate judgments given to the world by himself. He 
seat of judgment, and decided like a jud 

It was not casy in conversation to fix Mr. Campbell to any one subject. 
He was continnaily flying from one thing to another, from ludicrous to se- 
rious, with an alacrity quite perplexing. His bodily movemeuts seemed of 
the same character; he could not sit still on his chair, shifting from side to 
side, jumping up and walking about the room, wdjasting his wig, or playing 
with his pen. 

Tam very uch disposed to think that of this nature also was a principal 
defect in Mr. Campbell’s intellectual character. He either never had any 
great and fixed aim ia life, or he did not pursue it with stealy and resolute 
perseverance. Hence perhaps, so little has been done by him in compari- 
son to what might have beea hoped trom so fine a genius. Hence also, 
probably, that with an exquisite tasie for the highest pleasures himself, and 
with many of the requisites best calculated to impart them to others, he 
failed ip attaining any great degree of sablunary happiness. 

Peace be to his memory! Never a line that he wrote gave offence to 
single human being ; never, by intentional act, did he give just ofteuce t 
any one ; or if he did, it was suddenly done and speedily atoned for. 

oo oe — 

ON THE UTILITY AND [IMPORTANCE OF LIGHT 
TROOPS AND CAVALRY IN THE FIELD, EXEMPLIFIED BY 
SEVERAL INSTANCES DURING THE WAR IN SPAIN. 

RY MAJOR PATTERSON 
( Continu vl fr ya the Albion of Nev. 9th. ) 

It will be seen that the absence of such troops was of no small impor- 
tance, if we instance, in particolar, the afiuir of outposts at Salinas, on the 
morning of the 27th July, when the colunans of Lappisse and Ruflin’s divi- 
sions, preceded by Latour Maubourg’s cavalry, came suddenly on General 
Mackenzie's troops upon that duty. 

Here, and on a position where the olive forests formed such excellent 
cover for the infantry, and the plain for cavalry, te act (of which there was 
but one brigade), we had hardly a rifleman to show, neither from the cav- 
alry were patroles thrown out; and what was the result of this frilure in 
precaution ? The French, with their voltigeurs, as usual, swarming to the 
front, rushed with such impetuosity an the piquets as effectually to surprise 
them; in one dash we bad about four hundred men put hors de combat, the 
Communder-in-Chief himself, who was io the Casa escaping narrowly fro 
the enemy’s hands. 
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Such was the consequence, and it was of vital import to the batdles which 
ensued, of sending inexperienced and ill-trained soldiers to take charge of 
a post of so much value; for although supported by the cavalry already no- 
ticed, they were unable to make any staud against the well-bronzed Vvete- 
rans who opposed them; they separated, fell into confusion, and began fir- 
ing at one another, and were ultimately thrown back in disorder upon the 
plain. Well might Victor exult upon the snecess of this his 
militaire; and surely did this encouraging prelude animate his followers to 
combat with heart and desperation on the two succeeding dav s, until British 
bravery gained, at the cost of many a valiant soldier, this dear-bought vie- 
tory; for it is one great redeeming point, that however int : 
however ill-traied, however defective at the vutpo 
mains to lead them, they will not be beaten in the end: and to quo 
words of one who was hiinselfa “light mob.” in hi 


on the last great battle,—* The French owed nothing to their Commander: 
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sup ‘rior cavalry dashed at our men while talking ec: 


them; and weakening us in this way, as alluded to before, nerves the ene- 
my to more vigorous exertions, requiring a tenfold measure of resistance on 
the part of those whose confidence remains uushaken 

Recurring to our cavalry, it is represented by one of our best historians, 
that ‘it would be unjust to admit that the cavalry of France stands higher 
than that of England in the estimation of the world; and this was every- 
where exemplitied throughout the war, ouly so far as numbers were concern- 
ed, for opportunities were not wanting in that wide field of proving this com- 
parison; bat, in justice to the British, it must also be admitted, that numeri- 
cal strength was always in favour of the eaemy, and it was not uatl near 
the close of that tremendous struggle, that the importance of this was ap- 
preciated. ‘Too much was, however, sacrificed to appearance ; the suins of 
money lavished on the gaudy trappings, the betinseled tinery of both offi- 
cers aud men, and, it might even be said, of quadrupeds, would have equip- 
ped many au additional squadron. Acting on the principle that ‘ fine feathers 
make fine birds, they were decked, as it were, more for ornament than use ; 
but it stands on record, to the honour of those troups, that, under eve 
disadvantage, arising trom disparity of force, and mn iwithstanding the bril- 
liant plumage which adorned them, they proved tin » birds, and of the eagle 
species, too, falling, asthey often did, upon their p with a dish of hero- 
isin that no Frenchman ever yet surpassed, or ald withstand. — Let 
the blame, therefore, lie at the door of those w! © had the rule of such 
affairs: but never let it be asserted, that because th 
to numbers, they were, therefore, inferior in ability 

Little room was given for the display of cavalry lun nediately after Tala- 
vera; and on the return of the army to Portugal, at the end of that cam- 
paign, the rugged nature of the country was an effectual bar to any offen- 
sive movement on their part, reconavitring and the outposts being their 
only duties. Reverting to those great battles so lately fought, it would be 
idle to speak of any aid derived trom the Spanish troopers, who fled from 
the very sound of cannon, when far beyond the reach of the missiles they 
discharged. It is true that a large body of their cavalry, under Albuquer- 
que, were brought up as a sort of bugbear at the ravine or hollow, but 
Wellington might as well have placed so many pasteboard horsemen there ; 
for Victor, despising this array of Spavish sabres, and disdaining to waste 
his time on such would-be valoroses, repeatedly attacked the hill, directing 
all his energies azamst the British forces. ; 

At the Coa, where Crawford liad cleven hundred cavalry in the field, they 
were not employed, unless where piquets were required on the plain that 
skirts Almeida. ‘Throughout that wild and lonely district, where the ground 
was broken into chasms, or ragged defiles, and where precipitous rocks 
form that ravine through which the Coa flows, dangerous even for the in- 


were in minority as 


funtry, there was no use attempting anything with dragoons; those steep 


ul shapeless crags were heaped together as if forined | y Nature, in her 
wildest mood, expressly for the use of riflemen, and never before did they 
resoand with such «crash of small arms and artillery, the noise of which 
sent ininy a bird of prey to seek for quiet elsewhere. 

The tight division may justly plume therselves on this affair, where so 
gallantly did they ply their muskets as to make the Frenchmen minus by at 
least one thousand soldiers; it was truly bitter fighting when the enemy's 
ver; With firmmess, how- 
v, thoy were resisted, and if there were no other instance displaying the 
value of light infantry, this of itself would, or should, coavince the most un- 
vielding of the antique battalton school. What could be more daring—it 
may be said, more splendid—than the way in which our flankers desceuded 
trom the precipice, across the hollow, and through the narrow bridge, pro- 
tected withal by the daring stratagem of M’Leod? Let one but read the 
pithy narrative of the combat; concise though it be, it is as good as if 
volumes were written on the subject. 


eve 


Had the skirmishers not thrown 
themselves among the rugged ground, and acted independently, they would 
most probably have never trod the other bank ; but the siedeia tahtaene 
of the ollicers, and the steadiness of the men, rose above every obstacle, 
and, im face of a vastly superior foe, obtained their object, with a loss of a 
little more thin a third of what their opponents sutfered. In that country, 
a division of such men were worth a legion trained on the ‘eighteen plagues 
of drill, and proves still further, that, with Frenchmen, we can never fair- 





injurious to his | /y meet, until we can do as these brave men did on that occasion. 


There will be fighting, and we may gain a bundred battles, but, ia the 


l opinions on ether | end, what will all this lead to?—a fearful waste of human blood, the ag- 
: ' 


randisement of soine ambitious man, with « second Blenheim, and an over- 
How of tune and laurels to the chief. 

With the experience of the past before their eyes, it seems a strange in- 
fatuation that, even after seeing the ereat ntility of light troops on the Coa 
and Moudego, and the brilliant things that they performed, net only here, 
but throughout the whole of the mountain regions of that country, our 
raanagers never made an alteration in the svstemn, which went on in the old 
routine. What took place before Almeida, was of frequent occurrence in 
those days; and while Massena, a most persevering and enterprising man, 
was in the neighbourhood, the light infantry conld not safely take much 
rest, in fact, they were often for nights and days together without a change 
of clothes, scantily off for provender, and dependent mostly on the canopy 
of heaven for a covering; there was no sort of deprivation to which those 
hardy soldiers were not accustomed—no sufferings or inclemency with 
which they were not familiar. Both Ney and the Prince of Eysling were 
constantly hovering on their flanks, during the summer and autumn of 1810, 
and it was on the 27thof September of that year, the former attacked the 
British army at Busaco, where, after penetrating, supported by his brother 
Generals, to every point, even to the summit of the craggy height, they were 
all beaten back with destructive loss. It was the very spot for riflemen, 
who did such execution (the whole front of the hill being filled with them) 
as to drive Simon’s brigade headlong down the steep, and with such brave- 
ry, though he had a host of skirmishers, as to astound the very pride of 
France. It would be acedless to ¢o into details, but our light infantry saved 
jus; their cover gave such confidence to every regiment in the field, that 
| they stood as if they were rooted to the soil, sweeping, by their fire, added 

to what the marksmen did, about four thonsand of the enemy from the 
ground, while they diininished by no more than thirteen hundred. 

Tt may be argued, but this was well, and all cannot be light infautry.— 
The reply suggests it-clf, that though all may not be employed in skir- 
inishing, they should, every soldier of them, be expert and practised to act 
as such, and in their turn take the outpost duties. And it may here be 
stated that it can be hardly just te throw the whole weight of this on one 
particular corps. There certainly may be an abundant crop of laurels to 
be gathered,—and it is the post of honour,—yet there are many things as 
well as fighting to be thought of, which is not the 


Is 





worst part of campaign- 
ing,—the privation, watching, with the endless train of harassing work at- 








insufficiently covered by light infantry advances, cannot be too frequently 
reiterated, 

One of the most brilliant actions, for the short period of its duration, which 
eccurred in the following campaign, was that of Barossa, fought the 5ih of 
March, 1811.) Placed as he was, owing to the cowardice of La Pena, and 
| the total defection of the Spanish troops, Gon ! Graham had nothing for 
| it but the most desperate fighting, and this was done in the finest style ; bat 
the loss was vreat on hoth sides? ior, at the expense of nearly twe lve hun- 
dred, inclading officers, two thousand of the enemy were slain and wound- 
ed, inelnding two Generals. Here what a field for the diapl iv of cavalry, 
where the cohimus of Ruffin and Villatte were « xpos “lou flank aud rear, 




















r being driven from the bill, Ponsonby behaved nobly with some 
ian Hussars,* bat they were few to what La Pena mastered, which 
mnonuted nearly toa thousud. But expericr ould have taught them 
what to expect from these. No stroke in aid of the British was struck by 


| , . ' 

} a Spetiish sabre that day. 
t 3 
| 


bat whew itis considered that only the reserve of their jufantry were with- ‘| bie Prone hh onset was singularly imp tn scarcely allowing it mo. 
held from the great attack of the 28th, and that, consequently, above thirty | ments bre ithing-time, Victor hain his forces on the key of o * paws m, and 
thousand men were closcly and nusuccessfully engaged, for three hours, | @® fi ‘Id y as quickly o upied by the sold of Laval: but the Spaniards 
with sixteen thousand British, it must be confessed that the latter proved | WeTe off before the hill was crowned, leaving the gallant Major Brown t to 
themselves to be truly formidable soldiers; yet the greatest part were raw | * We had ne. walry during the continu of tale War Who peri med 
men, so lately dlr tle {from the militia regim nts, that many of them still bore | more gallant and usefal sery ice than the Germans; nor were there an 
the namber ol their former regi uf on their accoutrement “i who more promptly resp mide« to the call, w i required to meet the ene- 

In the course of what has been advanced, it must be clear to e \ li- lany, and whether engaged in this way, ‘ no 1 i quarters, bo men 
tary man of connnon observation, that wh u whole battalions of | i i ne | wi trictly tended to their dut 7 (y nan troops, whether ol cav- 
try are not! “ned, at least two companies of 1 flemen should me a hed lry or infantry. are riubly bray ‘ min the hour of battle ; 
to each | t Th. in mu tition 1 the MOST ¢ ’ iplete ox reise i purl { tye itrusted with tue camp may sleep in 
of th : battali n companies in general, those separate compar ould 3 wel in full assurance of bein il iwtehed. Hardy and intlexi- 
drilled as riflemen of first-rate practice, encouraged thereto by 1 rds mder every state o to their commanders, at whose 
promises of pron ition ws they become distinguish dabove their con wiles; 1 will i ino vith the res ilarity eoe ot pechapisin. ‘ 
while acting either with their r ‘giments, ‘ r thrown out to skirmish with | Int +h, see iar , this officer * Mad John Brown,’ 
brigades, each individual « rps carrying with them the best defences, | fi tis volatility and lively te pen hough not without a dash of the 
could, on any emergency, either in front or flank, be independent of its centric, a braver soldier never unsh «athed a sword. 


neighbour. It would be superfluous, and. indeed, a repetition, to detail the 


nuinberleas aivantages that would proceed from such a measure, not the | valiants had been 


. it he was ‘ mad,’ 
|) there was ‘ method in his madness ;’ it had been well if some among our 


bitten by hun. 





endant on advances, wear out the strongest sooner. The light battalion | 
melts imperceptibly away, while the rest ef the ariny may comparatively 
be said to be in clover. The great evil of congregating in heavy masses, 
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his own resources. Deciding with admirable coolness, and while Ruftin’s 
musketry blazed about his ears, he with his flankers sprang the acclivity 
like tiger-cats. Here the conflict seemed as a flash of fire, burning the 
brighter from its short duration and its fierceness. 

It appears remarkable that Graham should have placed the slightest con- 
fidence - ie troops, after their frequent proofs of cowardice, of which 
there is h ly a page m history without some instance; and yet, by some 
infatuation, trusting to them, we kept no cavalry in hand to meet emergen. 
cies. Had we on this occasion had a few good regiments on the ground, in 
all human probability Soult would have had but a Flemish account of his 
Andalusian army ; but the machinery of our economizing system was still 
at work, there were ‘wheels within wheels,’ and our devoted armies, for 
an unworthy set of Dons, paid in blood that which our politiciaus denied in 
men or op 

Graham called boldly on La Pena, though he was hie junior, and had con- 
ceded to him with a temper and a patience few men would have shown; 
but he might as well have ‘called spirits from the vasty deep.’ La Pena 
stuck fast on the Bermeja ridge, ‘idly looking on,’ enjoying the sight of 
British troops mowed down like fields of corn. 

A word or two for Barnard’s Rifles, who ‘pitched’ it into Laval in so 
very artist-like a manner that it required but little peuet-ation to foresee the 
denouement of the atlair, which otherwise would have been rather difficult 
to unravel. 

The light troops here had some excellent cover among the olive groves; 
and, as observed, they made good use of it. 


~~ 
BIRD-ARCHITECTURE. 

The architecture of nests is one of the most curious features in the histo- 
ry of the lower animals, Mammalia which bring forth their young in a 
perfect state, as the horse, ox, sheep, &c , prepare no shelter fur them ; but 
many mammnalia do; and the vests of ihe rabbit, hedgehog, and field mouse, 
are even more periectly constructed than those of many birds. The ma- 
jority of fishes simply drop their spawn, and with this ceases their parental 
relation ; but others, like the salmon, carefully scoop out a pest in some 
sheliered channel, deposit their roe, cover it, and linger about the locality 
with a seerning parental anxiety. Many insects drop their eggs in partics 
ular places, but know or care no further lor ‘heir young as they pass 
ihrough theif various metamorphoses ; but others construct warm and shel- 
tered nests; and some, like the ant and bee, watch and detend their larves 
with unparelleled care. Birds, however, are the nest architects par exc.i- 
lenee ; all of them construct nursing places more or Jess perfe t—a condi- 
tion lwevitably imposed upon them by their mode of generation. But just 
as in the other animals we find all of them constructing shelter for their 
young, so among biids we find this operation more or less pertec'ly per- 
formed. ‘The Insessorial or perching birds may be considered as the typical 
nest-builders ; and from them downwards, the faculty seems to diminish, 
till we tind ainong some of the Rasores, a mere holiow scratched in the bare 
ground, without the aid of any foreign maierial, without any regard even 
to form. ‘There is scarcely a wider uifference between the ne-toi the field 
mouse an | the simple Jair of the wild deer, than there is between the nest 
of the to: -titand the rude hollow of tne partndge, or the still ruder one of 
the Afri: a ostrich, The cow makes no artificia! shelier tor her calf, nei- 
ther doc. the ostrich for her brood; most nes's are intended not only tor 
incuba: a, but for shelter lo the youog; while many, as that of the part- 
ridge, s-rve merely for incubation—the pullets running about as soon as 
they leave the shell, and wbiaining their subsequent sheiier under the wing 
ofthe parent. ‘There can thos be traced in the architecture of the lower 
animals graduations in each class, and a beaulitul affihation between all of 
them, similar to that which all naturalists have traced in their bodily struce 
ture and modes of life 

Among the highly civilised races of men, habitations are reared with a 
regard to permanency; among barbarian and roaming tribes the object is 
temporary, and the ereciion intended to exist 50 long as the means of sub- 
sistence are found in the neighbourhood. Among the lower animals a 
similar feature seems to manitest itself. The ant, the rabbit, prairie-dog, 
and beaver, inhabit structures at all seasons, and generally cling tc their 
hills, burrows, and dams, as long as they can find food at a convenient dis- 
tance. With most animals, however, the objects of architecture are lempo- 
rary, generally limited to the period of reproduction. This is peculiarly the 
case with birds ; and thoujch the eagle may use the same eyry for genera- 
iicus, and the rook seek the same woods periodically tor centuries, yet with 
most of the feathered tribes the nest is only used tor incubation and nursing. 
The little songster, that will Spend weeks in the consiruction of a warm and 
delicate abude for ils future young, seeks no other shelter for itselt through- 
out the rest of the year than what the boughs, and rocks, and crevices may 
afford. So soon, however, as the season returns, it betakes itself se tac 
woods and soli'udes, rears its tiny Structure, brings forth and nurs: s i's young 
—and all this under the operation of a law as undeviating as gra: italion, 
buat of which we only know by its effects. The widowed male and unwed- 
ded female go through the same operation—the former building his nest be- 
cause he cannot resist the iinpulses of his organisation, and the later build- 
ing, and laying, and siting upon her eggs through the same influence.— 
Again, various families build various sorts of nesis—some ingenious and 
some compact, others rude and ill assorted ; but generally following the law, 
that where the siructure isto be used for incubation and nursing, it is dura- 
ble and compact, where only for incubation, it is of the simplest structure.— 
Further, birds of the same species or genusbuild nests having a great family 
resemblance, aud scarcely to be inistaken ; though there may exist individual 
differences, accordiog to situatiua and the nature of the building materials 
athand, ‘This facuity of nest building in birds has been called instinct ; 
reason, however, would be a more appropriate term; for there is as decided 
a display oF reasoning powers inthe cho’ce of a concealed retreat, in the 
selection of building materials that will resemble the colour of the locality, 
in the omission ol certain parts where they are notneeded, er in the adoption 
of others where they are required, as there is reason in the savage placing 
his hut under the shelter of a rock, turning its front to the sun, or narrowing 
its aperture to render the inside warm, and make it less pervious to the at- 
tacks ot wild beasts. If birds make no progress in architecture from age to 
age, it is that they soon arrive at the maximum development of their mental 
powers, and that they have not the tacalty of recording their experience. — 
These powers, however, are the result of organisation, and the use and ap- 
plication of them constitutes reason in its kind, 

Upon whatever powers the faculty of nest building may depend, the re- 
sults produced afford w ide scope fur observation and pleasart reflection — 
There is scarcely a more attractive subject within the range of natural his- 
tory; and weare gratified to perceive Mr, Knight devoting one ol bis week- 
ly volumes to a reprint of Mr. Rennie’s eniertaining little work on the sub- 
ject.« Mr. Rennie’s compilation—for it is more a collection of the observa. 
tions of others than an Original inquiry—is quite such a work as is calcula- 
ted to find favour with young and misce}laneous readers. It is light, diffuse, 
and gossiping ; aiming at accuracy, yet never forbidaing by any dry orstern 
abstractions. The arrangement ot the subject is very obvious, and one that 
must be intelligible to every reader, however ignorant he may be of the 
science of ornithology. ‘The furm and structure of the nest constitute the 
basis of classification, and that without any reference tothe natural order or 
family of the builder. Thus we have ‘mining-birds,’ or such as dg bur- 
rows for the nesiling of their young; ‘ ground-builders,” which merely 
scrape a hollow in the exposed surface ; ‘masoo.-birds, that build nests 
of clay and mud; ‘ carpenter-birds,’ that hew out chambers in decayed trees; 
‘basket makers,’ that construct crad!es of twigs and branches; ‘ weavers,’ 
that weave acompact fabric of moss and wool; ‘tailor-birds,’ thatac- 
tually sew leaves togetber wilh the artistical skil] of a Stultz; and many 
uthers, all constructing fabrics the most perfectly adapted for the object 
intended. Mr. Rennie gives several examples under each head, notices the 
deviations which situation and climate occasionally give rise w, and 
<enerally mentions some anecdote calculated to win the attention, and 
thereby to fix the facts on ‘he memory of his readers. We shall glean a 
few examples from his pages, illustrative of the arrangement above alluded 
| to:— 

Am mining-Lirds, the bank swallow is perhaps the best known to ors 
dinary readers; but we select the puffin, a diving-bird, remarkabie jor the 
ingular form of its bill, which resembles two very short blades of a knife 
applied one agaip ' the other by the edge, so as to forma soit of triangle, 
but longer than it is bruad, and channeled transversely with three or jour 


ne 


litle furrows nearthe point. ‘In the breeding season, numerous \roops 
o. them visit several plaecs on our coasts, particularly the small island 
lof Priestholm, near Anglesey, which might well be called puffin land, as 
the whole surface appears literally covered with them, Soon afier their 


arrival in May, they prepare tor breeding, 





and it is said the male, cons 
trary to the usnal economy of birds, undertakes the hardest part of the la- 
bour. He begins by scraping up a hole im the sand not fur from the shore; 
ind afier having got to some depth, he throws himself on his back, and 
with his powerlal bill as a digger, and his broad feet to remove the ru bish, 
he excavates a burrow, with several windings and turnings 


from ewht to 
ten feet deep. He prefers 


, Where he can find a stone, io dig under it, in 
order ‘hat his retreat may be more securely fortified. Whilstthus empleyed, 


: birds are so intent upon their work, that they are easily caught by the 
hand 


® Bird Architecuure, By Jemes Reanie, A. M., Lenton: Charles 
Knight; 1844. 
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* fois bird, like cthers which burrow in similiar localities, is accused 
of aispossessing the rabbits, the legitimate prepriewors of the soil, and even 
ot Kkillung aod devouriag their young. But it would require more authentic 
tesiimouy than we have yet met with to convince us of this alleged robbe- 
ry; the only appareut evidence being, that they are found burrowing 
alung wua ravbus in similar holes, If the puffin, however, is really a rob- 
ber ol rabbit-burrows, it is too formidably armed to ailow of retaliation 
with impunity, and tew birds or beasts venture to attack it in its retreat. 
Sometimes, however, as Jacobsun tells wis, the raven makes bold to offer bat- 
tle ; Dui as svon us be apprvaches, the puliin catcnes him under the throat 
with her beak, and sticks her claws into his breast, iill he screams out with 
pain, and Wies lw get away; but the puflin keeps fast hold ot him, and 
tumbles bin abvu, till buih trequenily tail iato the sea, where the raven 
is drowned, and the puifia returns if iriamph to her nest. But should the 
raven al the iirst onset get hold of the paifia’s neck, he generally comes 
off vic.urivus, Kills the mother, and feasts on her eggs or her young.’ 

Grount-budiers, so well illustrated by the partridge, are rile around us ; 
but penaps nune of them possess the same interest as the eider-duck, which 

ields the valuable dawn of commerce, {tis not generally known, we be- 
that auy other bird thas robs herself of her own covering trom ma: 
terba! ailection, besides the eider-duck, whose celebrity requires us io bestow 
mpon it particular atiention, Fursize it approaches nearer to the goose than | 
the duck, being above two feet long, and weighing about seven pounds. its | 
native Country extends frou avout 45 degrees nurtb to the highest aretic | 
latitudes hitherto explored, both in kurope and America—the Farn Isles, 
off ihe coast of Nordiuinveriaad, and tue rocky islets beyoud Porianc, 1 


| 
: \ 
the aiswict of Maine, being the southern Goundary of their breeaing places; | 

















bui they are vuly very pleuiitul in Betring’s S rains, Labrador, Greenland, 
Icelaud, aad Oiher arcuc regions, Selby, nowever, thinks that they might 
be greatly increased in the barn Islands by proper attention. 

‘According to M. ‘T. Braonich, who wrote an express treatise on the | 
natural history ot the eider-duck, their first objec!, aller pairing, is to pro- 
cure a suitable place for their nest, preferring ine shelter of a juniper-bush | 
Where it can be had, aud woere there is no juniper, contentins themselves | 
with tulis of sea-grass, bundles of sea-weeu cas: up by the tiie, | 
ces o! rocks, or any hollow place which they can fiad. Some | 
taodic proprietor, of breeding-groands, in order to accommodate 
out hol-s in rows on the south sloping banks, where th | 


the crevi- 
of the Ice- 
them, cat 
hey would not 
otherwise build, but of which they gladly take possession wnen tus scvoped | 
out. [tis nota livleremarkable ihat, like several other sea-birds, they al- | 
most always select sinail islands, their ne ‘s being seldom Uf ever found on | 
the shures ol the maintand, or even of a large island. ‘he Icelanders are | 
so well aware of (his, that they have expended a greatdeal of labuur in ac- 
tually forming islands, by separating trom the main islands certain pro | 
Mouniories Joined to it by narrow isthmuses, 

* Boiv the male and the female eider-ducks work in concert in building 
th-ir nest, laying a rather coarse foundation of drift grass, dry tangle 
ana sea-weed wiich is collec'ed in some quantity, Upon this rough mat- | 
tress the female eider spreads a bed cftne finest down plucked trom he: 
own breasi, and by no means sparingly, but, as Brunnich intorms vs, heap- | 
ing it up, so as (o jorm a thick puffed roll quite round the nest. When she 
is comp lled to go in qnest of food, afier beginning to sit, she caretully | 

| 


turos this marginal rull of down over the eggs, tu Krep them wari till her 
veturn, Maztets says she mixes the down with moss; but as this is not 
recuided vy any other observer, we think itis not a litle doubtiul, partica- 
larly as, in the places chosen for nesiting, she would find it no easy mat- | 
ter tu procure moss. itis wurthy of remark, that though the eider-duck 
lays only five or six eggs, “itis not uncommon to find more than even ten 
and upwards in ihe same nest, vccupied by twofema'es, which live together | 
in perfect concord.” 

‘Phe quantity of down in each nest is said by Van Troil to be about half | 
a pound, which, by cleaning, is reduced one halt. By Pennant, who ex- 
Aaiined the eider’s ness in the Farn Islands, off Northumberland, it is only 
estimated, when cleaned, atthree-quariers of an ounce, and this was so 
elastic, as to fill the crownol thelargest hat. ‘he ditlererce of quantity in 
these two accounts, theoretically ascribed by the translators of Buffun to | 
difference of climate, may have arisen fromthe one being the first, and the | 
other the second or third nest of the mother duck; for if the first nest is 
plundered cf its duwn, though she iminediately builds a secund, she cannot 
furoish it wiih the same quantily as befure; and if foreed t» build a third 
time, havingthen stripped her breasto! all sue could spare, the male is 
said tu furbish what is wanting, which is recognisedas being considerably 
whiter than the femate’s. When the nest is not rovbed, it is said that he 
furnishes none. 

‘The down taken from the nests becomes a valuable article of commerce, 
being sold, whencleaned, for three rix dollars (twelve shillings) a pound 
In 1750, tne Icelandic company sold down amounting in value to about 
L.850, besides what was sent direcily to Gluckstadt.  Liule or none of it is 
used in the country where itis found. In that rough climate, as Buffon re 
marks, the hardy hunter, clothed in a bearsskin cloak, enjoys in his soli- 
tary hut a peacetul, perhaps a profound sleep, while, in ; lished nations’ 
the man of ambition, stretchedj upon a bed of eider-down, and under 
a gilded roof, seeks ia vain to procure the sweeis of repose.’ 

Of mason-birds, the common winudow-swallow is one of the best, asitis one 
ofthe most iamiliar examples; ‘ 
its mode of procedure. 





‘According to the theury,’ says Mr. Rennie, ‘that 
men acquired tueir first notions of architecture from birds, we are told 
that Doxius, the inventor of clay houses, took the hint from swallows; and 
Aristuile thinks there is more ingenuity displayed in the consiraction of thes 
hests than in some of the greater eiluris of human intelligence. We can- 
Nol, however, give the swallows the CTR. of one feat of contrivance which 
we fiad echoed trom one author io another, from Pliny, Plutarch, and Si. 
Basil, down to the Abbé de la Piuche aod Mrs. Charlotte Smith, ‘It is 
curious,’ says the latter, as if from personal remark, ‘to observe them dip- 
Ping their breasts swifily into pools, and then immediately resorting to thei: 
nests to temper the mortar with the moisture.’ + {| have freqnently se -n trom 
My Window,’ says ihe Abbé, ‘the swallow either beginning or repairing her 
nes!, which is a structure entirely different from all others. She wanis 
neither wood, nor hay, nor bands, but knows how to make akind of plaster, 
or rather cement, wih which she erects a dwelling equally secure and 
convenient for herself and all her family. She has no vessels to receive the 
water she uses, nota barrow to convey her sand, nor a shovel to mix her 
moriar ; but { have seen her pass and repass over the basin inthe parierre: 
she raises her wings and wets her breast on the surface of the water, alter 
which she sheds tne dew over the dust, and then tempers and works it up 
with her bill’ Goldsmith also says, ‘The nest is built with mud from 
some neighbuuring brook, well-tempered with the bili moistened with water, 
for the better adhesion.” The ancient account of the swallow’s nest, given 
by Pliny, runs thus: ‘ Surely in no one thing is the wit of silly birds more 
admirable. The swallows frame their nests of clay and earth, but they 
strengthen and make them fast with straw. In case at anv time they can- 
not meet with soft and tough clay, for want thereol they drench and wet 
their feathers with good store of water, and then bestrew them over with 
dust.” 

However nlausible these several modes of making building-mortar may 
appear, we have nv hesitation in pronouncing them to be altogether fabulous. 
Swallows, we wimit, may be frequently seen both drinking and washipg on 
the wing, and aiso collecting mad from cart-ruts and other places. “But 
they never carry mud io their bills or on their feathers They are incap ible 
of performing eitner operation, torthey want the necessary muscles to carry 
wale s, as we can do, and whatever water might adhere to 
their feathers, would be instantly shaken off in flying; tor, aceurding to our 
observations, it runs off trom them as it does from the feathers of duck and 
other wateriowl., Besides, their inability to find materials sufficiently moist 
is a supposijion aliogether improbable, with respect to a bird of such pow. 
erful wing, whose fl irsive, and usually in the vicinity of wa. 
ter. 
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ment and stability, but a warmth and comfort unequalled—the whole sirac- 
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}ture resembling a hollow globe, to which admittance is gained by the nar- 


and yet much ignorance prevails regatding | Here wre as many stranz 


ieQ OF twelve more ; within, roomy, capacivus, and as smooth as if polished 
by the cabinetmaker; but the eatrance is jadiciously lett just so large as to 
admit the body of the owner. During this labour they regu'arly carry ou: 
the chips, oft-a strewing them at a distance to prevent suspicion. ‘his opera- 
Lion Sometimes occupies the chief pattofaweek. ‘The female, before she 
begins to lay, ollen vi-its ibe place, passes out and in, examines every part, 
bo hof the exteriur and iuterior, With greatattention, as every pradent tenant 
of a new house cught to do, and at length takes complete possession. 
Line eggs are generally six, pure white, and laid on the smooth bottom of 
the cavity. 

The platform builders are w2ll represented by the common ring-dove and 
wuod-pigeun, the eagle. osprey, heron, and the like; the baskct-makers by 
the Jay, fu3k, and gio-beaks, the latter of which form their nessin a very 
ingenious manner. ‘bey are formed by long grass woven together in the 
shape of a buitle, and suspended, peck downwards, from the end vi a flexi- | 

| 
| 





ble branch, the more effectually to secure the eggs and brood from serpents, 
monkeys, squirrels, and birdsof prey. ‘These nests contain several apart 
menis appropriated to different purposes ; inone the hen perlorms tue ot- 
fice of incubation ; anuther, cuusisting ot alittle thatched roof, and covering 
a perch, without a bottom, is occupied by the :nale, who, witn hischirping 
note, cheers the female during her maternai duties. Someof the grosbeaks 
even live in communities, erecting by their joint labours an enormous 
cabopy among the boughs of some large tree, and building under this 
shelier their respeciiveapariments! The wearers are numerous, and repre- 
which weave their nests of moss, wool, and the lke; 
felt-mekers, such as proceed a step further, like che common chaff ich 
and torma felting hair, &. to line their structures; while the ¢ailors 
oulstrip even these in ingenuity, and absolutely sew and knit leaves and 
fibres together in such a Manner, that one is almost tempied to join the 
American jady who once asked Wilson, halt in jest ant half in earnest, 
‘if it were not possible to learn these birds to vain stockings.’ Many 
of these ‘iailors’ sew the leaves tozether merely forthe purpose of con- 
cealing their nests, vihers suspend their knitied fabrics from twigs; but 
the tailor-bird of the East, says Darwin, ‘will not trust its nest tu the 
extreniiy of a tender twig, but makes one more advance tw salety by 
fixing it tothe leaf itselt. It picks up a dead leaf, and sews it to the 
side of a living one, its slender vill being its needle, and its thread some 
ive fibres; the lining consists of feathers, gossamer, ani duwn; is eggs 
are white; the colour of the bird light yeilow; its length three inches; iis 
weight three sixteenths of an ounce; so that the materials of the nest and 
the weight of the birdare not likely to draw duwn a habitation so slightly 
suspended, A nest of this bird is preserved in the British Museum.’ 
Alter the tailors we have tne cementers and dome-builders—the jatrer of 
which, as the wren, tom-tit, &c , carry the science (if We may so s,eak) O 
In the nests of these we find not only conceal 
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rowest possible entrance. Ingenious as all these builders, carpenters 
weavers, and tailors are, there isa race stiil unnoticed, which lar excels 


them in subtilty and acumen, asthe y—like some among a higher class of 
bipeds—live gentieinen and ladies at large, making others do the drudgery 
of the nursery for tiem. These are parasite dirds, represented by the cuckoo 


and cow-bunting, who having siudied the principle of cui bono with more 
policy than honesty, think others very well off if they have the honour vi 
nursing their also about-tu be gentlemanly progeny. 

But it is not only withthe mere description of structures that Mr. 
occunies his pages; there is much sound observation and piea-ing anecdote 
relative to the habits and manners of the feathered races. To these, how 
‘ver, our space will nut permit us to advert; but wecan assure those who 


Rennie 


divided and arranged for modern convenience; and there is no chamber 
of sutlicient dimensions to have received a large assembly, such as was ac- 
customed to congregate beneath this roof. The entrance-hall preserves its 
antique carving of dark oak, and its pretty, old, low doorways; and the 
beautiful terrace is probably not much changed from what it formerly was. 

t surmounts a hunving garden, placed high above the Severn, and over- 
looks a fine extent of country, and part of the town, the dull red tower of 
the old abbey being a conspicuous object in the scene. 

The Lord’s !lice was frequently the abode of the father of the poet Philip 
Sidney, when he was President of Wales and Lord Deputy of Ircland. He 
cune almost every year to Shrewsbury: for he had strong inducements in 
the town. Philip was a pupil at the fimous grammar-school, which boasts 
of him, and shows his n norandum- 
book. 


ime in a list of scholars entered in am 


Sir Henry Sidney, as Knight of the Garter, kept the feast of St. George 
here in 1581, with singular splendour. He marched in state from the Coun- 
cil-house to the then muguiticent church of St. Chad’s, whose stalls, now 
no more, were then decorated with the arms of the knights, and service 


was ‘sung by note,’ with great solemnity The citizens were never weary 


lof showiag bim honour, and loaded him and his lady and son with presents 


and vivilities. ‘There was no lack of Shrewsbury cakes on these occasions ; 
but the records kept of their bestowal proves that they were held as choice 
daintics, and their price in Elizabeth’s time was precisely the same as now. 
It is set forth in the town’s expenses :— 

‘Siem. and given to Mr. Phillipe Siddney, at his coming to this 
towu with iny Lord President his father, ia wiue, cakes, and other things, 
—seven shillings and twopence. 

‘Tfem. 1561, whea Sir Heury Sidney was President of Wales and Lord 
Deputy of Ireland. 

“A box of marmylad,—four shillings. 

‘A pound of sugar, with Cowconfille bykolts,—three shillings. 

‘A pottal of lepokrass,—thiree shillings and fourpence. 

- In wallerys,—tfourteen pence. 

‘Given to my Lord Stafford a dossyn of fyen kakys,—two shillings. 

‘A dozen of kakys for the Earl of Essex,—ditto.’ 

The Queen’s maguificent favourite did not disdain a dozen of Shrewsbury 
cakes! and Sir Philip Sydney ate them like a schoolboy. Many cakes also 
did ‘ the honourable Ludy Mary’ get when, as recorded, she came in her 
wagon to meet her husband, and took her lodgings at the Lord’s Place : it 
cost the town no less than ten pounds eighteen sinilings and eleveupence to 
feast and entertain her, and the scholars of the free schools exerted all their 
skill in delivering a suitable oration at the conduit of the ‘Wyle Copp,’ where 
her trumpeter and wagon paused awhile. 

But the most memorable occasion in which the citizens and scholars paid 
Sir Henry their devoirs was at the above-mentioned time, when he held the 
feast of St. George. A costly banquet was given him, iu the school-garden, 
land the next day the pupils, to the number ef three hundred, muster- 
ed in the ground called The Gay, with their masters, and the head boy, or 
general, together with his assistant, the captain addressed their guest in a 
speech of surpassing eloquence, which was ouly equalled by the taste after- 
wards displayed by * Young Silop,” when Sir Henry took his departure by 
water, and when ‘ certain of the scholars, in guise of water-nymphs, their 
apparel green, and green willows on their heads,’ came fourth from islands 
} in the river, and poured out their regrets at his departure so pitifully, 

that the Lord President himself was moved to tears—either of mirth or 
sympathy. At this time the Queen herself liad been expected at Shrews 
bury, and much of the splendour displayed was no doubt prepared for her, 
as, Without question, were the moving verses comp sed for the occasion by 
the useful poet Charchyard, whose muse was always employ od to cele- 
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have a leisure hour to spend, and especially ihe \ oung, that they will find 
in this lite volume a perlect treasure of entertaining and instructive 
reading, 
- amp 
SHREWSBURY. 
SKETCHES OF LEGENDARY 


FROM CLTIES.--BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 


The poet Churchyard, who was a native of this town, and a celebrated 
recorder of all worthiness, speaks of Shrewsbury as of a place polished and 
refined, and with more truth than good grammar, thus remarks of the in- 
habitants— 

These meeke folke that meets you in the street 

Will curchic make, or show an humble sprect. 
It is curious that the character for civility which they enjoyed in the time 
of Elizabeth should belong to them at the present day, and should be so 
evident, that a stranger has scarcely been an hour in the town before he his 
cause to acknowledge that the people of Shrewsbury deserve their reputa- 
tion. 
of Shrewsbury have been famous; and all the creature comforts it affords 
are now, as formerly, peculiarly excellent in their quality 

The town is pl wed in a fine p sition, on elevated ground above the Se- 
vern; the air is fresh and healthy, the views animated and cheerfal, the 
streets in general wide and clean, and not one of them without its interest. 
»old houses, carved, and striped black and white, 
as at Chester; and, thouch there are no rowa, as in that singular town, the 
buildings are quite as well worthy of attention, and the history of the town 
as exciting and entertaining. It seems as if Shrewsbury belonged in an 
‘special manner to Shakspeare. Princo Henry, Glendower, Hotspur, and 
Falstaff are continually called to mind; and, though the incidental ‘ Shrews- 
bury clock,’ by which the fat and valiant knight asserted that he fought, 
has now disappeared, there are records of it still; and few of the memorials 
belonging to the periods of those wars, which the immortal master has made 
familiar as houseliold words, are lost. 

The oak of Owen Glendower flourishes still in its decay; afew turrets of 
the castle still surmount the highest point of the town; the Council-house 
still ove the school which reared Sir Philip Syd- 
ney and Fulke Greville stands proudly as ever. The trees still wave before 
the house of the gallant Benbow ; and of the host of ecclesiastical buildiugs 
few, in comparison with other towns 1 1 England, are swept away. 

Here did the newly-discovered art of printing first meet with encourage- 
ment; and here did learning flourish, as it still does, in the famous gram- 
mar school which Camden, in his time, called the largest in the kingdom. 
Giraldus speaks with great satisfaction of the comfortable accommodations 
he met with at Shrewsbury, whicli he seems particularly to enjoy, as most 
travellers do after along cag 
him in attendance on Baldwin, 
and barren mountains of Wales. 
| In the pastures opposite, call ) ‘ 
of determined spirits, resolyed to defend against the insolent Spaniard that 
‘Urania,’ whosecharms were sung by Sir Philip Sydney. 
broke, Lord President of the Marches, collected together in this spot, in 
the year 1588, all the forces of the country, both horse und foot, ri ady to re- 
sist the great Armada. 
| Nothing now remains of the once 
}and Dominican friars, which in 


rlooks the rapid river, and 


Archbishop of Canterbury, over the bleak 


d Stury’s Close, was once a mighty muster 


extensive convents of the Franciscan 
irly times ocenpied the two sides of the 
river, where now huge works «4 “uiet cottages are seen. In the con- 
vent of Black Friars it was that the Queen cf Edward the Fourth presented 
him with two sons. Richard and George Pluntagenet; and here were once 
pleasant gardens and a vineyard, iow vanished. The walls and gates of the 
town, both onc 
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1 Pia , conspicuous and imajesti it aby ite that the Parliamentary 


Equally is it to be observed, that from early time the cakes and ale | yard and the amateur 
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and in this case a tedious one, taken by | 


The Earl of Pem- | 


are now scarcely to be traced, « xcept | 


brate these events. No wonder that the father of Sir Puilip was observed 
to ‘ change countenance’ when the disguised nymphs, in woefal accents, 
sobbed forth strains like these :— 
‘ And will your honour needs depart, 
And must it needs be sv! 
Would God we could like fishes swim, 


That we might with thee go! 


‘Or else would God this little isle 
Were stretched out so large, 
That we oa foot might follow ye, 
Lil watupoatiy bargel 
‘But, seeing that we cannot swim, 

Anclisland’s atan end, 
Safe passage, with a short retarn, 
The mighty God thee send!”’ 





Surely Shakspeare was much indebted to the renowned Thomas Church 
‘ players of Shrewsbury for his acting scenes in the 
‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ That tragical comedy of Pyramus is scarce- 
ly more laughable than these lines uttered by the disconsolate water- 
nymphs of Severn. 

Charles the Firet more thon once visited the Lord’s Place. 
eda mintat Shrewsbury 
ed him always great 
afterwards 


He establish- 
, aad was fond of the town, and the inhabitants show- 
attachment. In 1642 he drew up his army on a spot 
called the Soldiers’ Piece, and which is now the race-ground, 
where he publicly think sd the gentry of the country for their support and 
service in bis time of need. Churles the Second off-red t> mike the town 
a city; but the citizeus declined tho distinction, desiring thit it should still 
remain a borough: from henceforth they were therefore called* Proud Sa- 
lopians.’ 

The few dark red towers of the castle stand ona fine eminence, just 
above the free grammar-school ; and from the highest part, now a pretty 
bower in a garden, the country is commanded to an immense distance. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror gave this castle to his friend and follower, Roger de 
Montgomery, who enlarged and fortified it more securely ; for it stands at 
the only point which is undefended by the river, which on all the other 
sides surrounds the town and guards it effectually with its broad and ra- 
pid stream. 

Oue interior gateway remains, and has a grand and imposing effect, though 
| its portcullis and towers have disappeared. Through this gateway the last 
| Norman Earl of Shrewsbury issued forth to deliver the keys of the castle, 
and offer his submission to Henry the First. It was of great importance at 
the period when the turbulent Welsh were continually making attacks 
on the border-towns, and was once of great extent and remarkable 
strength. 

Close below the castle are seen the tower and antique walls of the fa- 

mous grammar-school, founded by that youthful lover and encourager of 
learning, Edward the Sixth, in 1561, 





| 


its revenues being supplied from the 
two dissolved colleges of St. Mary and St. Chad. The front of the building 

is much ornamented, and a parapet, with a scalloped trefoil pattern, runs 
| along the top, which gives it lightness and some grace, though it possesses 
| little beauty of architecture, and is rather interesting from its age and des- 
ination. The chambers within are, however, very good, particularly the 
| library, rebuilt about thirty years since; and the collection of books is said 
Round the 
apartment are numerous portraits, Sir Philip Sydney, of course, b “ing one 
‘and thatthe least so, and the absence of which would be 
no other than Judge Jetleries of hateful 
As may well be supposed, neither masters nor scholars are proud 
i judge; but, ashe was at the free school, 
, at liberty to remove him from the walls. 


| to be the finest possessed by any similar institution, except Eton. 
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The names of the streets and courts at Shrewsbury are very extraordinary 
and startling to a stranger; nor is it very easy to account for many of them. 
One part is called by the very unmusical name of Dog-pole. There is Dog- 
pole Court, and Dog-pole Street, and Dog Lane, which, more honoured than 
its fellows, is now named Claremont Street; and antiquaries, who have 
busied themselves to discover hidden meanings, do not seem yet to have 
hit upon the signification of this strange coguomen. Some say it should be 
doke, or duck, ¢o decline, aud poll, the head—because this quarter makes a 
sudden desceat to the Wyle Cobb, a long precipitous street, which leads 
down to the English bridge and the abbey. 

In this Wyle Cobb are many very antique gable-ended houses; aul one 
is conspicuous, where it is said Henry of Richmond took up his abode dur- 
ing his stay at Shrewsbury. Scarcely a house in this steep street but pre- 
sents an ancient{ront: some are adorned with carving, some have projecting 
and overhanging stories; but all are restored, and rendered habitable, end 
have nothing of the neglect and desolation which is usually found in the 
French towns which Shrewsbury so much resembles. The Wyle Cobb is 
the original portion of the town where the early British settlers lived ; and 
if to be almost inaccessible was un advantage, it was possessed by these first 
denizens in perfection. 

Strange sounding names issail the ear of the stranger as he asks his way 
in Shrewsbury. Now he is directed to Shoplatch, now to Knuckin Street, 
now to Murivance and Mardo!, to Double Butcher Row, Bull in the Baru, 
and Oxlode, to Fish Street; and then comes the more refined quarter, 
once called Chedde, or Priest’s Lode, but now named, like Portia’s retreat, 
Belmont, with good reason ; for some of the best houses are situated there, 
and the view from the gardens behind them is extremoly beautiful. The 
open space called The Gay, or Le Geye, was a pasture belonging to the 
monks of the Holy Cross, granted by thein by purchase to the guild of St. 
Winifred, the bones of that celebrated sainted lady of Holywell, in Flint- 
shire, having been translated to the abbey of Shrewsbury. Other mea- 
dows were culled, in diction half French aud half English, Le Almeur’s Or- 
chard and Le Halliwell Held (7. ¢. slope), Le Comynger, or Rabbit-field, 
Le Barlyfeld, and Long Medowe. One meadow was called Le Monk’s 
Eye, which answers to the Roodee, or Rood Eye, of Chester. There were 
also Carvecall and Raven Meadows; but I believe most of these are now 
covered with houses. 

Perhaps this Raven Meadow was the haunt of one of those extraordina- 
ry birds who were believed to carry within them a stone of invisibility.— 
Such a raven was kept in Shrewsbury by the unfortunate Earl of Arundel, 
who was brought to the block in 1397 ; and it is related of him that 
one day, as he was seated in a bower in his garden playing at cliess, the 
bird, or a spiritin that form, broughtup a stone which had the power of 
making invisible him who possessed it. The Earl set no store by it, con- 
trary to the advice of bis friends; and soon after, being arrested by a strong 
hand, he was committed to ward, and finally beheaded. 

Owen Glendower was believed to have been more cautious, and not to 
have slighted such a treasure when thrown in his way. By some means 
he got this very raven-stone of power into his hands; for when besieged, 
and his camp taken, he was nowhere to be seen. This is probably the 
‘inolten raven’ mentioned by Hotspur amongst the ‘ scimble scamble stutt 
of which the pompous Welshman boasted to prove himself more than mor- 
tal. 

The grandest object, however, in the view of the town is the beautiful 
spire of St. Mary’s which, as the church stands on very high ground, is seen 
from every point. This is the largest and most important of the churches, 
and has much belonging to it which demands admiration. Three distinct 
styles are apparent in its architecture,—the Anglo-Norman, the early lancet, 
and the pointed and obtuse arch of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. — 
The doorways and windows present some beautiful mouldings and tracery; 
the carved oak roof and circular interior pillars are remarkable ; and there 
is some of the finest ancient painted glass in the country to be seen there, 
which, however, originally belonged to old St. Chad’s. Exteriorly the 
form is very irregular, and the colour of the walls is so dark and dingy, that 
at first the real beauties of the building are not appreciated. : 

There is on the north side of the altar a peculiarly beautiful and singular 
triple lanvet window, with arches remarkably acute, resting on isolated 
columns, whose capitals are adorned with exquisite foliage. Several of 
the other windows are also extremely beautiful. In Trinity chapel is an 
altar-tomb, or which is the effigy of a knight in armour, which used to be 
called that of Hotspur. It is, however, of earlior date, and represents a 
warrior less distinguished in history, 

The Abbey charch is astrange old building, with no more beauty than 
the cathedral at Chester, battered and worn, solemn and dismal. Its large 
window, whicli extends more than half way up the dingy red stone tower, is 
thought to be a very fine specimen of its kind; but it appears to me much 
too large for the size of the tower, and, in the present state of the fabric, 
does not show to much advantage. There are pretty Saxon doors and win- 
dows here and there; and doubtless, when the Abbey of the Holy Cross 
was complete, it was a very gorgeous building. 1t was founded in 1083, by 
Roger de Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury, aud yielded to pone iu riches 
and splendour. 

Amongst other chapels which it contained, was one dedicated to St. Alk- 
munde, where once burned a candle in memory of a wondrous wiracle, such 
us few chronicles could record. — It happened in this sort :— 

Roger de Belsine, Marl of Shrewsbury, had been for some time affected 
with that most distressing of all maladies, the leprosy, and no remedy could 
be found to afford him relief. At length, por ve, was almost reduced to de- 
spair, he was favoured with a vision, as he thus sets it forth in a charter, 
granting certain privileges to the minstrels of Shrewsbury, a class of per- 
sons not often connected with any religious matters, but on the contrary, 
generally looked upon with contempt and fear by the clergy, whom they 
were apt to ridicule, and, by their profane excitement to amusement and 
worldly songs often prevented rich leeds from endowing holy places with 
their wealth. The minstrel of the Earl was, however, an exception, as will 
be shown. 

‘I Roger de Bedelem, Earl of Shrewsbury, soon after the conquest of my 
sovrayn Wim. Conqueror, was enfect with sickness of leper, and, as | in my 
sickness being, a vision appeareth to me in myne chamber, and bede me 
go to Araske, tor there was acandyll the which was with our Ladye Chrys- 
ty’s mother in Bedelem at the birth of our Blessed Lord her son ; and that 
time the said candyll tende by hitselfe thro myrakle, and when the night 
was gone an angyll took the candyll and bare hitt into the heir (air) in Araske 
and there it burneth and never wasteth, and so shall to the day of doom : and 
yifthou might get a sight of that candyll, and adrop of that waxe, thou 
shouldst be hoole of thy sicknesse,’ &c. &c. 

Where ‘ Araske’ happened to be was unknown, but in these cases, and 
especially when a minstrel was concerned, whose business it is to invent 
and discover, the fact even of its non-oxistence was of no consequence 
whatever. 

A party of devout persons, attached to the Earl, resolved to set forth on 
a voyage a discovery, and amongst them was his favourite trowrere, who 
probably took the lead in directing their steps to Araske, this city in the 
clouds. They duly arrived there, and having repaired to the tem- 
ple where the blessed candle was known to be contained, they all prayed 
without ceasing for forty days. Every third day, during this period, a 
glimpse ofthe candle was vouchsafed to them, but it was so far off that 
they could only just discern its light. By this token they became aware 
that some amongst them was thought unworthy ; accordingly they resolved 
that every one of their party should pray separately. One after the other 
they passed the night in pious entreaties but to no effect,until it came to the 
turn of this Phoenix of minstrels, who had not been long kneeling at the al- 
tar when the wondrous candle descended so close to him that a drop of the 
wax fell on his right hand. He instantly placed the precious drop in a sil- 
ver bottle, and the object of their journey being accomplished, the company 
set forth on their return to Shrewsbury. By the time the minstrel arrived 
at the Earl’s palace his silver bottle was full of wax, which had miraculous- 
ly increased. His grateful master immediately anointed himself with it, and 
in a very short time his cure was effected. As soon as this took place, the 
remainder of the wax disappeared. Whatcould the Earl do after this but 
grant singular priv ileges to the order of minstrels, which were confirmed 
by the pious Conqueror, and renewed as late as the time of Henry the 
Sixth? Moreover the Earl ordained, of course providing funds accordingly 
that a candle should henceforth, and for ever, burn on the altar of St. Alice 
munde’s chapel, in the church of St. Peter and St. Paul, of the abbey of 
the Holy Cross. 

Shrewsbury is remarkable for the fondness of its inhabitants for melody, 
concerts and music meetings being particularly successful there ; but how 
much of this taste they owe to the ¢rowvere and his candle I do not know. 

There are several tombs with effigies of knights in chain and plate ar- 


mour, and a figure in a niche, said to represent Edward the Third. The | 


fonts are curious, and elaborately ornamented ; and the stores of the church 
are enriched by several monuments formerly m St. Chad's. 

The once famous old Welsh bridge, considered a wonder in its way. and 
decorated with the figure of a warrior, supposed to be Llewelyn, has been 
replaced by a new one, andl eads to an ugly suburb, which is, however, full 


of striped houses of antique form, and which it is worth while to pass, in or- | 
der to arrive at the spot where still stands in vigorous age, the oak of Owen 


Glendower. 


- F | small faults to enjoying great beauties; readers whose requirements of ver- 
This tree is near the road in a gentleman’s grounds at Shelton, on the | i gig A. aman my > egiher : ae 
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Holyhead road, and is ascertained to be really of the age attributed to it; at | th che = de — oases wens sesh nnn Bes 

}°@t, it was known as an aged tree within a hundred and forty years of the ' 


battle of Shrewsbury. The tradition is that it was from its branches that 
the Welsh prince beheld the defeat of the gallant Hotspur, and the triumph 
of the English force. That Glendower should have tamely remained on that 
side of the Severn while his friends were in such immediate necessity for 
his assistance, does not speak well for either his courage or his generosity. 
From this oak he could look far over the plains for leagues, and might 
well have descried the fortune of the day from his safe, if not honourable re- 
treat. 

Hotspur, impetuous and daring, had travelled from the North, no less than 
two luudred and fifty miles towards Shrewsbury, anxious to encounter the 
Euglish army, and confident that Owen would join him trom Oswestry. He 
advanced through Newport, by High Ercall and Haghmond Hill,* and 
thought to gain admittance to the town through the North or Castle Gate, 
int King Henry had taken his measures so promptly that, coming by the 
Rowan Watling Street, he reached Shrewsbury a few days before him, thus 
saving the town, and gaining the advantage. From the high tower of the 
castle the exulting King looked forth, and saw with pleasure that Hotspur 
was pausing iill jomed by Owen, and Owen kept his post on the other side 
of the river. The camp of Hotspur was pitched amongst a field of peas, 
nearly ripe, called the Bull, or the Hussey tield, near a common called Ber- 
wick. The impatient warrior could not brook the delay of the Welsh prince, 
and resolved to bring on the encounter with the English at once, and so gain 
the honour or perish. His desire to meet King Henry hand to hand became 
a phrenzy, meh his whole mind was bent on their») rsonal struggle. All 
wus prepared, the two armies in sight, but Glend. ver’s banners stirred 
not, aud the oak still waved above his head; he pr ably saw too clearly 
that the English would be victors, and that succour «as useless to his fiery 
ally. 

When about to take the field, it is said that Hotspu- called for his sword, 
when it was discovered that he had left it behind at i}erwick, a place the 
name of which he then heard for the first time; he turned pale, and said 
with much emotion, ‘Is it so—thén I perceive that my plough is drawing 
to its last furrew, for a wizard told me in Northumberland that I should 
perish at Berwick, which I vainly imagined to be the town in the North.” 

Then rose the terrible cry of “ Esperance! Percy !”’ then was it answer- 
ed by the shout of “St. George! England!” but the red dragon of Wales 
expanded not its wings in the air, aud Mordred, rather than Arthur, seemed 
there to be in command of the Britons ! 

Ou the wide, cultivated plain, called Battlefield, near Shrewsbury, is a 
fine church erected by the gratitude and piety of the successful Henry the 
Fourth, in memory of the defeat of Hotspur, Douglas, and Worcester; and 
at Shelton still stands theaged tree which sheltered the once redoubted 
Glendower, whose fortunes after that peried, never rose again, though with 
his army of twelve thousand men, he returned next year to the borders, and 
carried his ravages even to the gates of the Welsh bridge, destroying the 
suburb called Frankwell, and several townships near. 

‘Even from that day when, chain’d by fate, 

By wizard’s dream, or potent spell, 

Ling’ring from sad Salopia’s field, 
Reft of his aid, the Percy fell; 

Even from that day misfortune still, 
As if for violated faith, 

Pursued him with unwearied step, 
Vindictive for brave Hotspur’s death.’ 

Owen Glendower’s fate remained a mystery; he never re-appeared in 
arms, and was no more seen in the beautiful vale of Corwen, where his 
castles and domains were situated. 

At the Welsh bridge of Shrewsbury, in 1485, arrived from Milford 
Haven, an army augmented as its leader pursued his route through the 
principality, and there Henry of hantad demanded admittance as the 
rightfil king of England. The gates were, however, slut against him, and 
the answer he received trom the chief bailiff of the town, Thomas Mytton, 
was that, ‘he knew no king but Richard, and no rebel should enter that 
town but over his body.” This loyal and magnanimous speech had, how- 
ever, more sound than meaning, for it is thought that ‘ stoute, wyse gentle- 
win, Maister Myttoon,’ was induced ‘ for a consideration’ to alter his high 
tone; but, in order not to be worse than his word, it was agreed by Henry 
of Richmond that as he entered the gates he should step over the prostrate 
body of the dignitary, who laid himself in the gateway for that purpose. 
From his residence in the Wyle Copp did Henry sally forth for Bosworth 
Field when he defeated and slew the usurper Richard. 

In the suburb called Coton Hill, where the river runs winding between 
verdant banks, and from whence the town is seen to great advantage, are 
to be seen several ancient bouses. Before one of them is a row of high old 





trees, Which form a screen to the mansion which was once stripped and 
adorned like many of its fellows, and which even now, though sadly 
modernized, attracts the eye as something remarkable. But it the stranger, 
bent on discovery, should approach the trees, he will observe at a consider- 
able height, on one in the centre, an iron ring to which hangs a key. If he 
inquire the meaning of this unusual circumstance, he will be told that that 
key opens a subterranean chamber in Admiral Benbow's house, where all 
his treasures were deposited. 

When the Admiral departed from this, his domicile,on his last unfortunate 
expedition, he placed the key of his riches, with his own hands, in this spo*, 
with orders that it was never to be taken down by another. His bones lie 
in Kingston Church, Jamaica, for he never returned to his native town 
again to resume possession of his wealth. Honest indeed must have been 
the race who succeeded him aud those who have since lived in his house, 
or else the door of the subterranean chamber was concealed by a fairy 
spell which the admiral had learnt in foreign parts, for there still hangs the 
key, and tradition asserts that his treasure has remained to this day undis- 
turbed. 

Benbow was of mean birth, and fought his way to rank and honour. He 
left his native town to seek his fortune, and found 


‘The bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth.’ 
The walks and drives round Shrewsbury are all charming; and it is not 


only a very curious and interesting ancient, but a delightful and agreeable 
modern town. 


— 
POEMS 
By Elizabeth Barrett. 
FROM THB LAST WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
A poem should tell its own story, without need of preface ; but if ever 





there were excuse for a formal explanation of the motive, plan, and inten- 
tion of an author, it is in the instance of Miss Barrett’s introductory re- 
marks to her ‘ Drama of Excile.’ From the internal evidence in her books 
—at all times of more value than outward report—Miss Barrett is herself 
an exile ;—one secluded from society by long-continued ill health. This, 
while an excuse for some garrulity of pen, also accounts for faults which, un- 
der different circumstances, might have substantiated against her a charge 
of pedantry ; her style, not unfrequently, wanting the ease of colloquial ex- 
pression. Books her only companions, she has been led to adopt their lan- 
guage, and hence many of the terms she has employed, more erudite than 
familiar, may seem to some critics the result of affectation, while they have 
weakened instead of assisting the development of real power. 

The most sensible part of Miss Barrett’s preface is its conclusion, in which 
she touches upon her own poetical experiences. 

‘ Poetry has been as serious a thing to me as life itself. T never mistook 
pleasure for the final cause of poetry ; ner leisure for the hour of the poet. 
I have done my work, so far, as work,—not as mere hand or head work, 
apart from the personal being,—but as the completest expression of that be- 
ing to which I could attain; and as work I offer it to the public, feeling its 
shortcomings more deeply than any of my readers, because measured from 
the height of my aspiration,—but feeling also that the reverence and sincer- 
ity with which the work was done should give it some protection with the 
reverent and sincere.’ ; 

Perhaps even these few words need not have been written. There is 
the stainp of heing as well as ot saying in all Miss - Barrett’s poems 5 we 
esteem her for herself, and thank her for her works; the impassioned re- 
ligious woman, and the production of true genins. 

“Jn introducing both to the reader, it is not, however, to the : Drama of 
Exile’ we should appeal in confirmation of our judgment. Miss Barrett 
| must forgive us for saying that we rank the ‘ Drama of Exile’ among the least 
; successful of her efforts. Although the poem for which she has professed 
| the most partiality, we think it will scarcely gain the acceptation in any 
| quarter for which her preface eloquently but humbly pleads. W hile fullest 
| a her peculiar faults, it has the fewest of her surpassing beauties. She 
| writes with sincerity, and as sincerely as she writes do we believe that in 
no one reader will it produce the impression she desires ;—less as she tells 
us for her own fame than for their spiritual progress. We regret the mis- 
adventure of so excellent an intent,—but the public are too much indebted 
| to the rich bounteousness of her genius in other poems to justify a single 
| reproach for incompleteness or failure. ; : 
| Inthe extracts we are about to give as specimens of her works, we shall 
not pause to comment upon defects the result of rapidity of composition, 
| rather than deficiency of taste, in deference to readers who prefer detecting 
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trance beyond the bottom of the ear, when there to be turned back, though 
‘every inch a King,' for want of better clothing. No doubt good rhymes 
are better than bad ones, and obsolete or antiquated words come less happi- 
ly for the sense, than those of younger usage. But we would not compro- 
mise one pena idea for the time given to improve diction. 

Philanthropy with the power of individualizing passion—freedom of fane 
—intensity of affection—qualities too rare ever tobe met singly, rarer sti 
to be met with united in the same person, appear united in Miss Barrett, and 
it is a pleasant task to paint her portrait from the impression made upon us 
by her writings. Take the following stanzas as some evidence of the char- 
acteristics we have described, from the ‘ Cry of the Children :’ 

* Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
‘The young lambs are bleating in the meadows; 
The young birds are chirping in the nest; 
The young fawns are playing with the shadow 8; 
The young flowers are blowing towards the west; 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly ! 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
in the country of the tree. 


Por oh, say the children, we are weary, 
And we cannot run or leap. 
If we cured for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep, 
Our knees tremble sorely inthe stooping— 
We fall upon our faces trying te go; 
And, underneath our heavy e velids drooping, 
The reddest flower would tech as pale as snow, 
For, all day, we drag our burden tiring, 
Through the coul-dark, underground— 
Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 


For, all day, the wheels are droning, tarning— 
Their wind comes in our faces— 
Till our hearts turn—our heads, with pulses burning, 
And the walls turn in their places— 
Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling— 
Turns the long light that droppeth down the wall— 
Turn the black flies that craw along the ceiling— 
Allare turning, all the day, and we with all !— 
And, all day, the iron wheels are droning, 
And sometimes we could pray, 
‘Oye wheels’ (breaking out in « mad moaning), 
‘Stop! be silent for to-day !’ 


\y ! be silent! let them hear each other breathing 
For a moment, mouth to mouth— 
Let them touch each other's hands, in a fresh wreathing 
Of their tender human youth ! 
Let them feel that this cold metallic motion 
Is not all the life God fashions or reveals— 
Let them prove their inward souls against the notion 
That they live in you, or under you, O wheels! 
Still, all day, the iron wheels go onward, 
As if Fate in each were stark ; 
And the children’s souls which God is calling sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark.’ 


The sympathy of a philanthropist, in its most powerful forms of expression 
The ‘Cry of the Children’ is acry with them and forthem. We know o 
nothing in the English language, of the same kind, precisely equal to it, un- 
less it he Hood’s ‘ Song of the Shirt,’ which is somewhat too monotonous in 
its wail; or an essay of Charles Lamb upon the homes of the poor. We 
fear only lest such vivid imagery as the above should give a one-sided di- 
rection to the public interest in the welfare of the rising generation, which 
may aggravate rather than diminish the evils sought to be removed. The 
legislature has put a stop to the employment of very young children in coal 
mines, and restricted the hours of labour for children in factories. In man 

of the latter, where the labour is light and the children work by relays, wi 

proper intervals for rest and recreation, we might try in vain to realize 
Miss Barrett's picture, but itdoes not yet appear to be understood that misery 
is to be sought less among the occupations of industry, however repulsive 








* Near which are the ruiue of the beautiful old Abbey. 


their form, than in the abodes of destitution. The children, shut up in the 
wretched cellars and garrets of a London alley, under fed, thinly clad, and 
left in dark rooms without fire in winter, from the poverty of their parents, 
are, although not factory children, more entitled to commiseration t any 
class that has yet occupied public attention. 

But yet humbler objects of sympathy may share @ poet’s regard. We 
turn to a subject in a less serious vein; — 


FLUSH, MY DOG. 
‘Yet, my pretty sportive friend, 
Little is’t to such an end 
That I should praise thy rareness! 
Other dogs may Ss thy peers 
Haply in these drooping ears, 
And in this glossy fairness. 


But of thee it shall be said, 
This dog watched beside a bed 
Day and night unweary— 
Watched within a curtained room, 
Where no sunbeam brake the gloom 
Round the sick and dreary. 


Roses, gathered for a vase 

In that chamber, died apace, 
Beam and breeze resigning— 

This dog only waited on, 

Knowing that when light is gone 
Love remains for shining. 


Other dogs in thymy dew 

Tracked the hares and followed through 
Sunny moor or meadow— 

This dog ony crept and crept 

Next a languid cheek that slept, 
Sharing in the shadow. 


Other dogs of loyal cheer 
Bounded at the whistle clear, 
Up the woodside hieing— 
This dog only watched in reach 
Of a faintly-uttered speech, 
Or a louder sighing. 


And if one or two quick tears 
Dropt upon his glossy ears, 
Or a sigh came double— 
Up he sprang in eager haste, 
Fawning, fondling, breathing fast, 
In a tender trouble. 


And this dog was satisfied, _ 

If a pale thin hand would glide, 
Down his dewlaps sloping— 
Which he pushed his nose within, 

After—platforming his chin 

On the palm left open. 
This dog, if a friendly voice 
Call him now to blither choice 

Phan such chamber keeping, 
‘Come out!’ praying from the door, 
Presseth backward as before, 

Up against me leaping. 


Therefore to this dog will I, 
Tenderly, uot scornfully, 
Render praise and favour! 
With my hand upon his head, 
Is my benediction said, 
Therefore and for ever.’ 


Mias Barrett may share the honours with Landseer. Every verse in the 
above is a study for the painter. ; 

For the power of individualizing passion, we might quote the ‘ Rhyme of 
the Duchess May,’ ‘ Catarina to Camoens,’ ‘ Bertha in the Lane,’ aad uae 
others. The first of these, as a ballad and for merit of various kinds, may 
rank with the highest of the class. It has all the rapidity of action of 
‘ Leonore,’ the descriptive power of Scott and Campbell, united with the 
deep pathos of the earlier Scottish ballads, and b the nicest dexterity im 


construction, or rather the innate prompting of a heart that beats time to 
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truth and beauty—the catastrophe is brought about without involving the 
least possible reproach to those who fearfully precipitate an inevitable fate. 
The burden, ‘ Toll slowly,’ quaint as it may appear, is essential as a relief to 
the intensity of the action. The story is of two lovers and their marriage 
and flight; the husband stormed in his castle by a rival with an outnum- 
bering host. After a vain resistance the horse that had borne the pair safe 
from the former pursuit is led up the turret stairs, and together mounted as 
then, the lovers leap from the battlements—to death.* It is too long to give 
entire, too rapid to touch; nor without being riu down by hosts of stanzas 
all equally deserving the place of those we might select. And one can but 
say of this as of many others whose lengih prevents their being taken as ex- 
tracts, that none we can give are equal to those that are of necessity kept 
back. 

‘Bertha in the Lane,’ though abounding with beauties, and one of the 
most highly finished of Miss Barrett’s productions, yet fails in the peculiar 
charm of the ‘Duchess May,’ the absence of all repining or regret, though 
the catastrophe is certain to be fatal. It is the old story of a transfer of af- 
fection from one sister to another. The benediction of the heart-broken 
sister falls on the oue last loved with the heavy weight ofa funeral pall ; and 
Bertha’s reference to ‘the little ring’ on her finger, that she wishes to be 
buried with her, is a cruel coincidence. Her blessings meant for dew con- 
geal like icicles. 

We notice with pleasure in Miss Barrett the possession of moval courage. 
Atatime when it has become a fashion to declaim against French novels 
with a virulence that at once puts all criticism hors-de-combat, Miss Barrett, 
in her sonnets to George Sand, shows that the pulses of one strong und warm 
woman’s heart are unchecked by the fear of opinion. 

Madame Dudevant reminds us of astrong swimmer: her ocean,—Life : 
her sun in the horizon, Truth. The latter she pursues with uncomproiis- 
ing euergy, even when failing in self-sustainment she has mistaken rocks of 
otfence for rocks of rest. But let Miss Barrett speak for her in better lan- 
guage than our own :— 

‘Thon large-brained woman and large-hearted man, 
Self-called George Sand! whose soul amid the lions 
Of thy tumultuous senses, moans defiance, 

And answers roar for roar, as spirits can : 

{ would some wild miraculous thunder ran 

Above the applauded circus, in appliance 

Of thine own nobler nature’s strength and science, 
Drawing two pinions, white as wings of swan, 
From thy strong shoulders, to amaze the place 

With holier light ! That thou, to woman’s claim, 
And man’s, night join besides the angel’s grace 
Of a pure genius sanctified from blame ; 

Till child and maiden pressed to thine embrace, 
To kiss upon thy lips a stainless fame.’ 





We cannot resist, now we are among the Sonnets, two others,— Irrepar- 


bleness,’ and ‘ Patience taught by Nature’ ;— 
‘IT have been in the meadows all the day, 
And gathered there the noseg ty that You sce ; 
Singing within myself, as bird or bee, 
When such do field-work ona morn of May: 
But now | look upon my flowers,—decay . 
Hath met them in my hands, more fat lly, 
Because more warmly clasped ; and sobs are free 
To come instead of songs. What do you say, 
Sweet counsellors, dear friends? that T should go 
Back straightway to the fields, and gather more ? 
Another, sooth, may do it,—but not L! 
My heartis very tired,—my strength is low— 
My hands are full of blossoms plucked before, 
Held dead within them till myself shall die.’ 


PATIENCE TAUGHT BY NATURP 
‘Odreary lite!’ we cry, ‘O dreary life!’ 
And still the generations of the birds 
Sing through our sighing, and the tlocks and herds 
Serenely live, while we are keeping strife 
With heaven’s true purpose i 


1us, asa knile 
Against which we muy struggle. Ocean girds 
Unslackened the dry land: savanuah swarda 
Unweary sweep: bills watch, unworn; and rife 
Meek leaves drop yearly from the forest trees, 
To show, above, the unwasted stars that pass 
In their old glory. O, thou God of old ! 
Grant me some smaller grace than comes to thes¢ 
But so much patience, as a blade of grass 
Grows by, contented through the heat and cold.’ 


i 





Miss Barrett’s moral aud political tendencies may be gathered from the 
Cry of the Human,’ which bears upon two of the leading topics of the 
day—War and Monopoly :— 


‘The battle hurtles on the plains,— 


@ Earth feels new scythes upon her: 

Ww We reap our brothers for the wains, 

to And call the harvest, . . honour,— 

pt Draw face to face, front line to line, 

Ww One image all inherit,— 

at’ Then kill, curse on, by that same sign, 
rite Clay, clay,—and spirit, spirit. 

ace 

gar The rich preach ‘ rights,’ and future days, 
only And hear no angel scofting, : 


The poor die mute,—with starving gaze 
On corn-ships in the offing.’ 


Among the various features of character depicted in these volumes, as 
belonging to their authoress, we find no trace of humour, that bright play- 
fellow of genius. ‘ 
intellectual power,— 
ler from his proper 


: ‘ . - aeet! 
Some have imagined humour to be the misapplication of 


a sort of W ns teinpting the steady travel- 
: route—say rather that it is a portion of the heavenly 
flame that, like the rainless summer lightuing, « test and brightens while , 
plays. The Creator did not eudow us with risible muscles-—(the one extra 
that anatomists detect in man as compared with monkey)—in vain. We 
suspect it is the absence of this capacity, this relief to the pressure of strong 
thoughtand intense emotion, that giv es. occasionally, a shade of melancholy 
too deep, an aspect of life too depressing, in Miss Barrett's pages. At times 
there is a leap of the blood current that sets all melancholy at detiance, as 
in the ‘Rhapsody of Life’s Progress,’ where there are obstacles described 
that, in another mood, might have brought her to the earth to remain with 
her head pillowed weeping upon them. 

We wish Pan, whom Miss Barrett puts out of life so unmercifully, had 
been made the protecting genius of little Ellie’s treasure, in the ballad of 
‘ Ellie and the Swan’s Nest;’ he would have kept the gnawing rat away.— 
The spiritual existence of Pan—God in the natural world—w as recognised 
by Christ, when he bade us ‘consider the lilies of the field” and himself 
chose the mountains for his sanctuary of prayer. Earth now entirely out- 
grows mythic fancies. Mythic of what? Of some Truth ; and all Truth is 
eternal. And there was one brave poet, who ‘kept back nothin not 
even ‘ Pan,’—who, in his ‘Hymn to the Nativity,’ incorporates the old with 
the new; not divorcing it as a dead corpse, but to be made instinct with a 
holier life by the contact. We would refer Miss Barrett to berself, in her 
‘ Loved once,’ where the continuity which we miss in ‘The Dead Pan’ is 
full to satisfaction. ' 

‘ Lclassed, appraising once, 
Karth’s lamentable sounds; the well-a-day, 
The jarring yea and nay, 
The peal of kisses on unanswering clay, 
The sobbed farewell, the welcome mournfuller i— 
But all did leaven the ‘ir 
With a less bitter leaven of sure despair, 
Than these words— [ loved once "’ 


; And who saith, ‘I loved once ?’ 

Not angels, whose « lear « yes love, love foresee, 
Love through eternity ! 
Who, by To Love, do apprehend ‘ 
Not God, called Love, his noble crow n-name,—casting 

_ Alight too broad for blasting ! 
i or great God, changing not from everlasting, 
Saith never— | loved once" 


. We take this « : 
, : *pportunity to record our admiration and gratitude for Mn 
0gh’s group of * Th M : 3 it . ° 11 1 
ower te *t ne Mourners, exhibited in Westminster Hall, equal in 
ate ned cl . Duchess May,’ though a power differently applied. His 
. £ “Ong — . 4 
and ema ay br ught tears into the eyes of some among the crowd, poor 
"s We ye In exterior, present in the Hall on the occasion of our visit 
e ci tavo “yr ; } ; 
80 inj +e ory ud remarking in the two latter lines of this stanza the fault 
, ‘7 a ; : - ‘ 
eri 0 h 1€ favourable impression of the ‘ Drama of Exile,’ that of 
aves g . ’ ‘ , . . 4 
sug B' mg ve homan and familiar in too close approximation with whiat is 
above bot 1. This, unfortunately, has the te 
ten witha truly reverential spirit | 


; ’y Miss Barrett such as . » pi- 
ous feelings of some, and teuch the ec a Darrow once as to cues the pi 


sense of the ludicrous in others. 
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| nocturnal excursions into your favourite street. a 


udency to render passages writ- } 


| shortest way to nowhere 


| foot-passengers, one back-cab, one servant-of-all- 
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Say never, ye loved once ! 

God is too near above, the grave, below, 
And all our moments go 

Too quickly pas®our souls for saying so! 

The mysteries of life and death avenge 
Affections light of range. 

There comes no change to justify that change— 
(Whatever comes)—Loved once ! 

One other fault—but to be quickly put out of sight by the brightness that 
eclipses—is the addition of ‘ more last words,’ in a concluding verse, as ‘mo- 
val’ to what has gone before. This, without exception, weakens the impres- 
sion instead of deepening it. ‘The House of Clouds,’ and ‘ The Lost Bow- 
er,’ two of the best of Miss Barrett's productions, are instances of this; 
and we will again make reference to herself. In the latter poem, to the 
ear of the child, first penetrating its fairy mystery, comes ‘a sound, a sense 
of music, which was rather felt than heard.’ So is it with poetry ;—it is no 
true poetry if it lacks the subtlety which is its most influential element, and 
tells its own moral.—* Came a sound, a sense of music, which was rather 
felt than heard.’ We repeat the line, to introduce the reader to the image 
that follows :— 

‘ Softly, finely, it inwound me— 

From the world it shut me in— 

Like a fountain falling round me, 

Which with silver waters thin 

Clips a litte marble Naiad, sitting similingly within.’ 

We must not omit the closing stanzas (except the last,) helping the reader 
so far as to explain that the story gone before is of the authoress once, as a 
child, finding a bower ina wood, never to find it again. 

‘On this couch L weakly lie on, 
While I count my memories, 
Through the fingers which, still sighing, 
I press closely on mine eyes— 
Clear as once beneath the sunshine, I beheld the bower arise, 


Springs the linden-tree as greenly, 
Stroked with light adown its rind, 
And the ivy-leaves serenely 
Each in either intertwined, 
And the rose-trees at the doorway, they bave ueither grown ner pined. 


From those overblown fuint roses 
Not aleaf appearcth shed ; 
And that little bud discloses 
Not a thorn’s-breadth more of red, 
For the winters and the summers which hive passed me over head. 


And that music overfloweth, 
Sudden sweet, the sylvan eaves ; 
Thrush or uightingale—who knoweth? 
Fay or funnees—who believes? 
But my heart still trembles in me, to the trembling of the leaves. 


Is the bower lost, then? Whos iveth 
That the bower indeed is lost? 
Hark ! my spirit in it prayeth, 
Through the solstice and the frost— 
And the prayer preserves it greenly to the last and uttermost. 
One further quotation, and we must bid Miss Barrett farewell. We take 
it from the ‘ Vision of the Poets,’ a Poem filled with noble thoughts. 


“ By the chief poet—‘ God !’ he cried, 
‘ Be praised for anguish which has tried ; 
For beauty which has satistied — 


For this world’s presence, half within 
And half without me—sound and scene— 
This sense of Being and Having been. 


I thank Thee that my soul hath room 
For Thy grand world! Both guests may come— 
seauty, to soul—Body to tomb! 


I am content to be so weak— 
Put strength into the words I speak, 
And L am strong in what I seek. 


IT am content to be so bare 

Before the archers! everywhere ! 

My wounds being stroked by heavenly air.” 
I laid my soul before Thy fee 
That images of fair and swee 
Should walk to other men on it. 


>t 
iy 
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Tam content to feel the step 

Of each pure image! Let those keep 
To mandragore, who care to sleep. 

I am content to touch the brink 


Of the other goblet, and I think 
My bitter drink a wholesome drink. 





Because my portion was assigned 
Wholesome and bitter—Thou art kind, 
And I am blessed to my mind. 


Gifted for giving, I receive 
The May-thorn, and its scent out-give ! 
I grieve not that I once did grieve. 


In my large joy of sight and touch, 
Beyond what others count for such, 
Iam content to suffer much. 


| know—is all the mourner saith— 
Kuowledge by suffering entereth ; 
And Life ls pe rie« ted by Death ’ 


We close with the strange-sounding, but we hope, not too selfish wish, that 
the time when Miss Barrett's life shall be so perfected may be long defer- 
red. 

- a 
LONDON. 
LIFE IN LODGINGS 
Q. How long do you stay in town ? 
A. Ten guineas —Connoisseur. 

When a man goes looking for lodgings, he is like one of those soldier-fish, 
who, having found one shell inconvenient, wanders along the shore, pop- 
ping his head into every unoccupied periwinkle, in search of another, and 
80 goes on, till at length he finds himself titted to his heart’s content. Look- 
ing fora friend, for your own money, for a situation, are bad enough, but 
there is something pathetic in lo king for lodgings—for a home, for a place 
wherein to lay your head. Few set out upon such an expedition unless they 
happen to be thoroughly steeled by long experience of lodgings, without 
that sensation of sinking at the heart it has often been our lot to experience 
on the like occasions. Uncertainty of how you will be treated ; fear of 
falling among unkind, careless, or dishonest people, strange faces, and the 
thousand annoyances of change of place, make one feel much like going to 
be married, or hanged, or any other frightful possibility First, the expe- 
rienced lodging-hunter narrowly scaus the street he thinks of settling in ; 
avoiding like the pestilence streets with gin-shops at the corners; he stu- 
dies the physiognomies of street—for streets 1 London, like every thins 
else, have their physiognomies—-and concludes it a respectable, quiet 
The horses are not at log 


street, of moderate means, and good behaviour 
gerheads, but stand together in brotherly love 
— madness have not yet tattered to pieces its respec table, old estab- 
lished paving-stones ; besides, the street is so happily situated as to be th 
Its gas-lamps are in go ndly order, and fire-plu 
freshly painted, adorn either end : the area-rails are neat and clean, the foot 
way firm and entire ; 80 quiet is this street, more than three 
work, at one 


you never see, 
and the same 
time 

But it is necessary not merely to see that vour street is quite corr ct; 
you must make also a careful survey of the imme 
haps a cabstand of retired habits may lurk 
the corner ; its attendant cocks and hens may be in the habit of 
it is not impossible tha, 


liate neighbourhood. VPer- 


’ 
nobserved immediately round 


the learned fraternity of cab-drivers may select their ena, or battle-ground 
Dna Tae diately under Your be droom windo. 

Thus it is possible that a thieves’ alley, or St. Giles’s in little, may lurk 
it the rear; observe, then, that no semi-subterranean entry emerges from 
these retreats anywhere in your street: notice mo wer carefully, whether 


f " 
| ot coach- 


many-windowed maz iouses and stables, 
of perpetual hammers, 


vour intended neigh- 


ufac te ries usury Lhe pole 
to the ntter discomfiture of vour quiet, by noise 
or buzz of wheels within wheels Inquire whether 


| * A pendant to the immortal ‘St of Guido, in the Dulwich 


| Gallery. 


Sebastian,’ 


the wood-pav« ment and | 


bourhood may not be frequented by medical students ; three of these gen- 


try are quan/um suff. to annoy and disturb a whole parish of lodgers; there- 
fore beware of the viciuage of the great hospitals, or the London University. 

Having settled the street to your satisfaction, next take a look at the phy- 
siognomy of your particular house; see that its eyes are not bleared by 
dust, and that its mouth (by which matter-of-fact folke. will understand the 
hall-door) is, with all its appurtenances, frappant and tintinnabulant ,shining 
bright, and in scrupulous order. See that the door-step is white as snow ; 
hence, with other things, may you conciude that pwn Bask is part of your 
landluly’s religion. Have a care that there is not a brass plate on the ball- 
door, with a separate bell; this indicates an artist, dentist, or musician, on 
the second floor, or physician in the parlours, with semi-genteel wife 
swarin of brats, and no money. 

We have known a bill in the window placed awry, a soiled blind, or a 
cracked pane, turn away very desirable lodgers ; and, although these things 
are trifliug in themselves, yet they are trifles indicating which way the 
wind blows. 

When you knock at the door, take out your watch, and calculate how 
long you are kept waiting before it is opened; if you are obliged to knock 
twice, or if you hear a mysterious clatter upon the stairs preliminary to let- 
ting you in, you may conclude that the lodgings will not suit. 

Look sharp at the countenance of the servant who opets the door ; it is 
a mirror in which you see reflected the temper of your landlady ; if your 
eyes mnect a slip-shod, wishy-washy faced, d  teeiblotion creature, you 
may conclude her mistress is what is techuically known in London as a 
‘kuife ;’ if, ou the contrary, a well-coloured, rotund, tidy, plump, cheery- 
hearted-looking lassie appears, intimate, without further prefice, your wish 
to see the lodges. 

if the lodgings suit, sec the landlady if she will; this is by far the most im- 
portant matter of the two; for the best lodgings we ever had were taken 
without being secu, simply on the good faith of the counteuance of our 
landlady. 

There are three trades in which custom dispenses with serving an appren- 
ticeship—school-mistresses, lodging-house keepers, and politicians. [tf a la- 
dy is reduced—or, as the phrase is, from having known better days she 
comes to know worse—she sets up lodgings, or a boarding-school ; if'a lord, 
he sets up ambassador, secretary, or head of a department. Change of cir- 
cumstances is considered to be sufficient qualification; and an incapacit y to. 
succeed in one condition of life, makes a plea to undertake the duties of an- 
other. Success will altogether depend upon their carrying into their new 
sphere aspirit aud energy adapted to their new conditions; we speak now 
ouly of ladies ; the very best and very worst lodgings in London are kept 
by persons who have been reduced in circumstances, by the casualties of 
furtune. Some carry into their lodging-house the manners, deportment, 
and conduct, which render them equally respectable in their new capacity, 
as in that from which the accidents of fortune have compelled them to des- 
ceud ; others display the vanity and folly which render them more ridicu- 
lous in their new situation than in the old. It is with letting lodgings, as 
with every thing else, those best succeed whose previous education and 
habits of life fit them for the avocation ; hence those lodging-houses presided 
over by persons who have been in service are generally most comfortable. 

if, then, you like your landlady, and her terms, be as liberal as you can 
afford ; have acare ot extras, and be as rigerousas you please in settling 
what you shall have to pay for hem ; but it is judicious, in the matter of 
rent, nor to attempt putting on the screw ; for if you puton the screw, your 
hostess, depend oun’t, will take off the does ! 

Insist upon having a strect-door key; this puts an end toall sorts ofnon- 
sense about regular hours, and also is an act of humanity teward the poor 
servants who may be coinpelled, after the labour of the day, to await your 
return from the play , opera, or evenlug-party shalfthe night, if there is any 
demur upon this head, you may restassured that you will not find ye urself 
comfortable. Itis by uo means necessary, or, indeed, desirable, that you 
shall be out late at night ; but it és essential that you should be imuaster of 
your own hours, and absolute in your comings and goings; for, if you are 
not permitted the social comforts and cheering influences of a home, it is 
hardly necessary for you to put yourself vider petticoat government. 

lusist, also, upon having cupboard keys, and begin as you will find it ne- 
cessary to end, by locking eyerythiug up No doubt the landlady is strictly 
honest; we could not doubt it tor a moment ; betty, too, carries in her face 
a perpetual open letter of recommendation ; think what a sin it would be to 
throw temptation in the way of the rigorous virtue of Mrs. Smith, or to-en- 
danger, by promiscuous gin-bottle, or casual tea and sugar, the ammaculate 
character of Betty ; therefore, [ say, lock up—lock up. 

The most curious phenomenon attendant upon London lodging-houses we 
have ever noticed, is that of spentaneous cousumption. 

Suppose a bottle of brandy arrives froin ydur wine-merchant—(of course 
I mean the public-house at the corner, but wouldu’t say so, except contiden- 
tially); youmix oue tumbler, which just empties the neck of the bottle, 
replace the cork, put itin the cupboard, and lock it up; you dive the next 
day with your friend Snooks, the celebrated traveller ; the third day Snooks 
dines with you upon tripe and onions ; dinner ov unlock your cup- 
board with all the contidence of a gentleman * not so easily done,” taking 
out your loaf-sugar and brandy bottle ; holding the latter up to the light, 
you observe with surprise and horror that the brandy has spontaneously 
suuk in the bottle at least a quartern. You say nothing about it, lest Suooks 
should have the laugh at you, and conclude not to mention it to your land- 
ludy, lest she might think you a mean fellow. 

This is what | call spontaneous consumption. 

In like manner, wheu you purchase a pound of five-shilling mixed—your 
landlady’s canister holds exactly a pound—you press it well into the canis- 
ter, and find on shaking it, that the contents do not make any noise—in fact, 
the canister is full ; you breakfast with Snooks, who is starting for Timbuctoo 
next morning, and return home to tea; tuking down your canister, to ac- 
cept the polite invitation of Ridgway and Co., whose bill requests you to 
“try their five-shilling mixed,” you give it ashake, and discover that it rat- 
tles ! 

This is another case of spontaneous consumption. This mysterious law 
of nature afiects sugar, which in the course of a couple of days we have 
known to evaporate trom a pound of ninepenny down to not enough for 
breakfast ; butter oozes imperceptibly through the sides of your boat, so 
that you cannot for the life of you make out what has become ot the pound 
you paid for the morning before yesterday ; coals, though of a heavy nature, 
tly off with wondrous rapidity, if you lay them in yourself; If your landlady 
provide them, you have only to wonder how coals came to be worth sixpence 
a scuttle-full. 

Lodging-houses, like other commonwealths, have their peculiar taxes, le- 
vied “towards carrying ou the war,” upon the subjects of her majesty, Mrs. 
Sinith, and generally collected by Betty. This amounts tu from five to ten 
per cent. upon every article you re quire, or have occasion to seud out for, 
and is something in the nature of a broker's fee, or transter-tax. A pound 
of mutton-chops pays from a penny to two-pence, according to the taste of 
the laundlady—two-pence if she cuts it fat ; delicacies, suc has fowl, game, or 
fish, considerably higher,—the taxation in these cases proceeding upon the 
income-tax principle, that you can attord it; a lobster is charged in your 
weekly bill not so much acc you ; cabba- 
ges are taxed according to the greenness of the vegetable, aud of the lodg- 











r, you 





ording to its freshness as own 
er. 

Thus, whichever way you go to work, you are sure to be “done ;” lay in 
your owl cComsum ibles, the y disap) eu by spontaneous cowbustion send 
Betty for them, they pay Mrs. Smith tax ; you can take your choice 

The leadin lodging-houses in London is the ; 
and acted up to determination not to 


rteature of yee uly expressed, 
uto have the slightest idea 


Nobody has any business to be 


pe rhiiit y< 
of home, or home-like comforts. 


t counforta 
ble. except a married man ; and if youchoose to remain a bachelor, you must 
j 


axpect to be in iltreated accordingly. 
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With what studied cruelty do not the advertisements of lodging-house 
keepers teem, in the daily prints ! ‘Apartinents for gentlemen who dine 
out, --that is to say, wh fly to gobble up their wretched meal at a ‘sla 
shop, and return to their apartinents to forget their desolatio 
‘Apartments for a gentleman who takes his meals abroad ;’ 


p-bang’ 
in sle ep ' 


alluding to wretch- 


| es who are handed out to acoflec-shop for their breakfasts; or, ‘A comfort- 


able home for a gentleman who requires no attendance,’ aud who will be 


sure to get notice to quit if he rings for a glass of water. 

The indisposition of people who let lodgings to let you do more than sleep 
| there, amounts almost to a prohibition ; if you eat or drink you must psy for 
t, more ways than one ; th vy rise en masse agiuust & manu who likes a do- 
mestic dinner, and utt y refuse to receive him who desires anything hot 
for supper ; alodger is not a human being—he is a first or se< mad flo a 
front parlour, or a two pair back; what right has le to rtesy, or kind- 
ness ; how dare he to « xpecta kettle to be kept for th pur] of suppl ng 
him with hot water’? Tle pays twe Ive shilling week for his rt id 
attendance, itis true ; but then attendance meal making his be W hax 

are cottee-shops and cook-sli ps for, if not for lodgers 7? 

Poor dey With difficulty having go snuayv v-Water—not without 
murmurs from Betty, and some sharp ‘chin i trom the mist *,—con- 
cerning the trouble you give, you step inte your shoes, for the polishing 
whereof you ure to pay two-pence, and step out into bleak Novembe r fogs, 
in search of your breakfast. You pay by the cup, and by the bite, and every 


time you raise one hand to your mouth, you must dip the other in your pock- 
et ; having made your miserable meal, and paid, you take it out of the news- 
papers, and the stove, and luxuriate upon the fragrant odour of fat muffins 
aud hot coffee. This is too good w last for ever ; you have taken up another 
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customer's place long enough; you must march. Away you go, paddling 
along the greasy flags, whose well-kneaded mud has the consistence under 
your shoes of well-worked dough, to your business, if you have any ; if not, 
to your reflections upon not having any—in which we by no means are de- 
sirous to participate. ; 

Dinner-time comes, and you go off through the miry streets again, 
directed by your pocket to where tho largest breads are to be found, 
where you cannot s°9 the pattern of the plate very distinctly through your 
Vauxhall slice of meat, and where you sometimes have the luck to see a 
plate of éhree indifferent potatoes. 

You ascend th» stairs, big with tho noble rage of hunger. Calling for the 
paper, you meditate, while pw to read, upon the state of the odds 
ag tivst ths goodaess of the day’s corned beef, or boiled leg of mutton. You 
inguire of the waitress, whom you long ago hive wisely propitiated by the 
donation of an additional penay, as to the condition of her mutton, aud are 
inforined generally that it is ‘a very good cut,’—a panegyric which that lady 
impartially bestows upon every article of tho bill of fare, and which doves 
no! afford you very satisfactory iuformation. You wait a little longer, 
ordering of the lounging pot-boy, from the public house over the way, a 
pint of the black decoction he dignities with the good old English name of 
beer; the pot-boy brings his black draught, takes his three half-pence, 
without thinks,—liugers three and a half seconds, in expectation of a halt- 
peauy for himself, for even the pot-boy lives by lodgers,—and not getting it, 
whistles in your face, and eat. 

You rummage, meanwhile, in the basket for a ‘ dread,’ of which five-and- 
tweuty make a quartern loaf; you look for a crusty piece, but not finding 
one, you desire the waitress to bring it you; she, oblivious of the extra 
penny, but stimulated by that sort of gratitude which consists in a lively 
sense of favours to come, brings you your favourite crust. which you weigh 
carefally on the point of your fork, having, on the strength of the plate of 
an elderly gentleman opposite, decided on the matton. Your eight-penn’orth 
arrives, and what is called a plate of greens—about as much as would nearly 
blind the eye of a canary—tlanks your three potatoes. These last you cut 
carefully in halves, in order to return in time a bad one, and get a better in 
exchange; and then to dinner with what appetite you may. 

Pudding, salad, tarts, cheese, you eat or not, according to the state of your 
pocket-linings, which in these cases govern the most rebellious appetite ; 
aud hiving paid the ‘shot,’ and only a penny over for your friend the 
waitress, she regrets her civility in fetching you the bread, and wishes she 
had known, or you shouldn't have had ¢had cut of mutton. 

You are now in a condition to walk about the streets as before, return to 
your business, or take a glass of ‘something.’ If the last, you enter your 
favourite tavern; or, recommended by a bricfless barrister, who knows 
where a po four-penn’orth of gin is to be had, you adopt the opinion of 
the learned gentleman, and try the Fox and Geese. You have ut least 
warmth, light, aud shelter here, and such society as the place affords; but, 
on the other hand, you are expected to poison yourself—for the good of the 
hous». You order the smallest possible dose, and discuss with the brictless | 
barrister aforesaid, an M.A., and sundry other gentlemen lodgers, the merits 
of the gin, the defects of the governmeut, and the totally wrong and vicious 
condition of public matters and things in general. 

Perhaps you prefer to gin and talk, tea and muffin; you adjourn to the 
coffve-house, having first paid the tavern bill and tavern waiter; you read 
the evening paper, the review, or magazine; you pay here, and then you 
walk out, to pay for sliclier somewhere else. 

You return to the tavern; aot that you wish to drink, but, oppressed with 
the desolation of your solitude, you have nowhere to go, no one to speak to, 
and as n0 private dvor is open to you, you open the door of the public house; 
you fiad there incu desolate as yourself; there is a aympathy of loneliness 
among you; you know not one another’s name, nor residence, nor occupa- 
tions ; but you know that they are loncly men, and you join them in their 
loneliness. 

You gossip away the hours until midnight warns you to repose; pay 
again, not forgetting the waiter, and the cigars that you forgot before, and 
suudry other items forgotten before that; wind away, through street and 
square, towards the place you s»metimes by mistake call home; tumble up 
to your apartinent the best way you can, and forget, in a sound sleep, that 
you are a lodger. 

Happy og who, warm in the sauggery of domestic life, rise from your 
comfortable tiresid> after your hearty breakfast, aud proceed, light-hearted, 
to — daily task, returaiag thence in the sure and certain hope of as hearty 
a dinner, with plenty and to spare; every little nicety of your palate cou- 
sulted by your careful spoase, wud all the appliances and means to boot to 
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make your meal nourishing, palatable, and pleasant. Then the clean-swept 
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by those who have conquered large tervitories, and not made one spot of the 
earth’s surface better by their conquest ;—who have erected their thrones in 
foreign lands, and then built towns to corrupt the air aud poison the people. 
Let all who are warlike, Epaminondas-like, direct their zeal against the dirt 
of the world :— 

‘Still more uncleanly and miserable than the city itself are the suburbs, 
or so called ‘ barrios’ The traveller who for the first time enters Mexico, 
as he proceeds through the suburbs, can hardly believe that he fin 1s him- 
self'in the wealthy capital of New Spain, the supposed El Dorado. The 
streets are narrow, and in many places without pavement, full of mud and 
heaps of ordure. The houses are small, low, built of unburned limestone, 
and many of them without even rough-cast. Offensive odours proceed 
froin the doors and windows, infecting the air breathed by the ragged and 
wild-looking inhabitants. These suburbs are lurking-places for : Nl vices— 
dens ofiniquities. Even in daylight, it is not advisable to go through thein 
unarmed, though police horse-soldiers ride through them day and night.’ 

But Mexico, like many other places, appears to most advantage at such 
adistance as prevents the eye from ‘ entering into particulars ;’ and the view 
from the tower of its cathedral is peculiarly grand :— 

‘I climbed one of the towers of the cathedral, At my feet lay the great 
‘Plaza Mayor,’ where a crowd of people, looking like ants, were driving, 
viding, and walking. Towers and cupolas rose above the streets of flat- 
roofed houses. No panorama of any other city, at least in Europe, can vie 
with this view of Mexico and its neighbourhood, But Humboldt is right; 
it isnot by the buildings and monuments of the city itself, nor by its regu- 
larity and the breadth of its endless streets, that the mighty impression is 
made upon the mind of the spectator; but by the majesty of the incor. 
parebly glorious nature which surrounds the capital. Lt is noi in any par- 
ticulars of the prospect that its charm consists; but in the new, indescribable 
sublimity of the vast whole.’ 

Mexico might please a Malthasian by the slow increase of its population : 

‘The causes of this slow increase lie obviously near at hand. We find 
them in the depressing policy with which Spain has treated her colonies, 
in frequent civil contentions, proscriptions, priestly celibacy, numerous con- 
vents, coulagious diseases, and the neglect of their children prevalent among 
the lower classes, which is fostered by the opinion, that for baptized infants 
there can be no greater happiness than an early escape from this world. 
The Mexicans themselves complain of their slowly increasing population, 
and have sometimes made the most singular proposals for an unprovement 
in this respect.’ 

But the most interesting topic connected with Mexican history is the fate 
of the aborigines, whose Hs, has been so little improved by their in- 
tercourse with a professedly civilized and Christian nation. The question 
regarding the nature and extent of that civilization which the Spanish des- 
potisim destroyed, is one of considerable interest. A great experiment has 
been tried on certain principles of policy in Mexico, aud with very poor 
success, as all the world knows :— 

‘Ii is a difficult matter to define the parts which the several races have con- 
tributed to the population of the country. The deep-rooted prejudice in 
favour of the white complexion is a great hindrance to success in all our 
inquiries on this subject. * * The number of pure negroes is small and 
continually decreasing ; so that, in a few years, they will be lost in the Mexi- 
cxn population, as none are now imported, and those at present in the coun- 
try, released from slavery, will be soon mingled with the other shades of 
colour, ‘Texas forms au exception to this remark, where North American 
settlers bring in negroes under the title of ‘apprentices bound for 99 years.’ 

We cannot contemplate without pity the present races of Mexican Indians, 
when we contrast them with their forefathers previous to the conquest. 
Among these we find tribes of men who had attained to a certain degree of 
civilization. In their picture-writings we see recorded historical evenis, re- 
markable occurrences, boundaries of countries, and legislative enactinents. 
They built towns, bridges, dams, decorated palaces, and pyramidical tem- 
ples with their four sides almost correctly facing the four cardinal points. 
They kuew the value aud mode of working several metals, and could cut 
and polish gems. ‘Their feudal system, their civil and military institutions, 
the development and preservation of their clerical and aristocratical orders, 
the existence of suall tribes of people enjoying republican constitutions close 
beside despotic mouarchies—these prove that they must have had a civili- 
zation, which pre-supposes a long political existence and progress of the 
tuibes amoug whom it was developed. 

‘Tt is not our purpose to inquire whence this civilization was derived. It 
is not the question whenee, but how, this civilization has been developed 
among various tribes of men which should occupy the attention of the 
historical inquirer. The wonder which the remnauts of Mexican and 








hearth, the cheerful, moderate domestic glass, not taken to pay for shelter, 
not swa!lowed because you mus! dvink whether you like it or not;—con- 
secrated to your household gods, you pour the temperate libation, while in 
converse with your friend,—such « friend as lodgings and taverns will uever 
afford,—you pour ont the stery of your hopes ‘and fears, gains and losses, 
your business over of the present day, and your plans for the business of the 
morrow. 

When you go forth of your home, you leave your affections, as things 
sacred, not to be jostled and knocked about in contact with the rude world 
aud worldly men; long ere you return you xre strengthened and elevated 
by the thought that there is one ‘ whose eye will mark your coming, and 
will brighten when you come.’ When the door of your house closes be- 
hind you, Care is leit to find his way to the nearest tavern; you expand, 
you chirp, cricket-like, abont your own fireside; your heart is glad, as your 
children weicume you with shouts of irrepressible delight; the silent house- 
hold ministering of your life is a secret joy ; the face of your servant is radi- 
ant with kindness towards you; your dog insists upon exchanging caresses ; 
even grimilkin purring, expresses her delight that you are come; inanimate 
things, long sacred to the master’s use, are pleasant in your eyes; looking 


Peruvian antiquity have excited among the learned, connected with the 
well founded tact of an American migration from the north to the south, 
from the seventh to the end of the twelfth century, has led some inquivers 
to seck the origin, not only of their civilization, but of the people themselves 
in Asia. Resemblances have been found between the physical characteris- 
tics of the Americans and those of the Malays and Mongols; but, as Hum- 
boldt justly remarks, though a relationship may have been pointed out, no 
identity between these races of men has been proved. However we may 
speculate upon the origin of this old civilization of the Mexican tribes, it 
was, probably, never deeply rooted in the mass of the people; but perhaps 
rather the exclusive property of a small class among them, and thus soon 
destroyed by the conquest of the country. The most wealthy and cultivated 
of the people would be likely to prove the first victims of the rapacious con- 
quistadores, and the cruelty of Spanish policy. Christian fanaticism raged 
against the Indian priests, who were probably the chief guardians of all 
historical, astronomical, and scientific records. The Spaniards burned the 
picture-writings in which these records were contained. Fray Juan de 
Zumarraga, the first bishop of Mexico, of Vandal-like memory, was par- 
ticularly zealous in this work of destruction, and burned large collec- 





perros rsa round your little realm of home, you behold a thousand objects, 
trivial, yet fiuniliar, that recal pleasant memories of the past. 
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MEXICO. 


An Essay towards a Faithful Description of the Republic of Mexico— 
(Versuch, §-c.] By Edward Muhlenpfordt. 2 vols. Hanover, Kius 
London, Williams & Norgate. 

The volumes thus modestly entitled, contain a thousand pages of infor- 
mation et Mexico and its several departments. The work, which 
is arranged in the form of a treatise, has not, for the genera! reader, the in- 
terest of a book of travels, where the writer colours the scenes he passes 
through with his own experiences and adventures ; but, as a copious store 
of materials on Mexican geography, ethnography, and statistics, it will be 
found useful to all those who have a motive for making themselves intimate- 
ly acquainted with the republic. The right criticism upon such a work is 
to give a succinct account of its contents, with some specimens of the style 
in which they are treated ; and this we shall proceed to do. . 

The first volume is devoted to a general view of the immense tract of 
country included under the Mexican Republic. Of course, in endeavour- 
ing to give information as complete as possible upon the geography, cli- 
mute, and produce of the land, our pe 2 has given old accounts with 
some new particulars, and is considerably indebted to Humboldt, as indeed 
every one must be who writes of New Spain. A pleasing feature 
author’s descriptions is, that they are evidently written con amore; and if, 
in some instances, they may seem diffuse, this is only in character with the 
vast provinces which he undertakes to describe. Mexico, inherently 
wealthy in its vegetable and metallic productions, interesting for its myste- 
rious trophies of an ancient civilization, and its Indian tribes of unexplored 
origin, and situated most favoursbly for world-commerce, only requires 
good, stable, and progressive instit Itions to take an important part in com- 
mercial history. 


in our 


Our author's account is all the better for not interfering 
with the endless contentions of Spanish politics, unworthy as they are of the 
land which they have chosen as their theatre, and proving their par tizans to 
be little actors, though upon a vast stage, and in the presence of a grea 
audience. 





Chap. 1 describes the situation of Mexico, its boundaries, the islands be- 
longing to it, and its old and new divisions. Chap. 2 vives haccountof its 
geography and geology, its climates, mountains, and rivers. Chap. 3 is de- 
voted to its v tabl opr vducti 4, nzriculture, and col nial | mot Chap. 
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é ent condition of th peo] le, thetr moral and social character, &« Cc} oe rs 
gives an account of the institutions of Church and Stete; and i 
cl ypter expliins the concditior of indus ry und commerce. 
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Of the city of Mexico our author, of course, has not much that is new to 
relate ; but w ctract his remarks on its pestiferous suburbs, the results of 


8 strange process of civilization, which has been followed for many centuries, 


tions of these picture-writings, the meaning and value of which his narrow 
mind could not understand, but which he accounted the productions of the 
evil one. The native population was treated with contempt; and, to avoid 
this degradation, the more respectable would intermarry with the Spanish 
intruders, call their children Spaniards, and bring thei up in total ignorance 
of the history and inanners of their Mexican fore-fathers.’ 

‘There is considerable interest in the inquiry respecting this Mexican 
civilization before the conquest. If it could be shown that it was ever a 
general and well-grounded cultivation of the mass of the people, then the 
conquest would present an unique instance of a retrogression in the move- 
ments of the world’s history; but if it was the civilization of a class, the 
esoteric property of a sect or a hierarcliy, then it only affords another instance 
of the insecurity of every system not founded upon and supported by popular 
improvement. There is something melancholy and boding of decay rather 
than of progress in the present aspect of the Mexican Indian tribes We 
extract a few notices of their condition, character, and customs; and link 
them together, so as to form a general sketch of the people :— 

‘The Mexican Indian of the present day is seanniiie serious and taciturn, 
almost melancholy, when he is not excited either by music or spirituous 
liquors. This serious character may be remarked even iu the cluildren; tor 
at five or six years of age they appear more thoughtful and knowing than 
North-European children at nine or ten years of age. This appearance of 
gravity is not, however, to be attributed to speedy intellectual developinent, 
and this aspect of youth, defective in everything like childish ci:corfulness 
and trustfulness, is by no means pleasing. Nor can this serious \ess and re- 
serve in the Indian character be entirely attributed to the di spotic sway 
exercised over the people first by their native rulers, and, afterwards, by the 
Spaniards ; for the same characteristics are observed among other native 
tribes of America which have suffered from political oppression. 

‘ To the tyranny of their government, however, we may wore fairly attri- 
bute the immoveable obstinacy for which they are also rev irkable. It is 
almost impossible to move an indian to do anything which |:° has once re- 
solved not todo. Witticisms and jokes are very rare amo 
and | havenever heard one of them laugh heartily, even durii 
But other feclings ire 
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toxication. 
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ea themselves the rightful masters of the ¢ uutry and talk of driving out 
the Creoles. The « harge of deep-rooted indolence has been urged against 
the present race of Indians; but was it not the copper-coloured race which 
vorformed the hea ¥ tasks impo d by the white us irpers ? ond whit pro- 
E ious structures and wonderful efforts of art did they prodnce betor 
the Spanish invasion! All the natives of hot climates love the del Jar ni- 
° wd the Creoles of Mexico are as much peu to this charze as the Lndi- 
us themselves) And can we wonder if the people who, under their Spani 
j titiant » have been dey ived of ail their civil rights and the frait of their | 
irs, have, at last ink into listless indolenc Phe ssuries of lf ' 
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t rtof the inoney so realized has been buried and kept shut up from all 
heruse; of this fact an instance came uuder my observation, durine th 
t 1 paid to the village of San Pedro. The clergyman there informed m 
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who was kuown to have buried the large sums of money which he bad made 
in the cochineal trade. The priest had exhorted him, most earnestly, to 
make known, for the benefit of his children, the spot where he had conceal- 
ed his treasure; but it was in vain. ‘No! said the obstinate Indian, ‘ the 
gold can be of no use to my children: let them work as I have done, and 
they will never sulfer from want!’ Humboldt has remarked that the great- 
est talent of the Indians is imitation. The images of saints made among them 
now are just after the original models Aaron, veer by the Spaniards; but 
surely the old architecture, the civilization and policy of these tribes in for- 
mer ios, was not altogether a work of imitation ; and when the Indian en- 
ters upor a practical realization of his civil rights and aspires to the comforts 
and ornaments of life, we may hope to see him awake out of his long lethar- 
gy and put forth again his suppressed intellectual faculties. The Indians 
cherish a tender fondness for their children, and treat them, indeed, with too 
great indulgence ; for instance in affording them nourishment from the breast 
up toa late period in some cases. As the traveller Edward Alexander teils 
us that he once saw a child who, just after leaving the breast of his mother, 
svlaced himself by smoking a cigar, | have seen in Mexico,aboy, of from 
seven to eight years old, throw down a bundle of brush-wood to stand upon 
and indulge in this infantine luxury. The remarkable passion for flowers 
which Cortez found among the Indians of Anahuace is still observable. On 
all festivals, processions, &c., the churches are decorated with garlands, and 
the domestic altars in the Indian huts are similarly decked with the flowers 
of the season. The introduction of Christianity had upon the Mexican Indi- 
aus little effect further than to substitute for the idolatrons, aud, sometimes, 
bloody rites of their old religion the ceremonies belonging to x milder creed. 
The expression which Bullock heard used by the Indians, aml of which we 
may still hear some variations, ‘We have now three very good Spavieh gods, 
me they have left us also, some of our old ones,’ shows how little the copper - 
coloured race has penetrated into the meaning of Christianity. Stull, for all 
the cunning with which their teachers strove to inweave the rites of Chris- 
tianity with the old customs of the race, they cherish some recollections of 
their old worship, and it is suspected, perhaps not without reason, that still, 
in some secret caves and recesses of the Cordilleras mountains, the old hea- 
then saturnalia are celebrated, and even children are offered up to the gods, 
according to the custom of the ancient Azteks. The Indian selects the image 
of his patron-saint, to which he prays for a good harvest, &c., and promises 
offerings which he brings if his prayers are answered ; but, if not, ke re- 
proaches his saint for unkindness in the rudest style, and chooses another for 
the next year 

‘ Tustances of manslaughter occur more frequently in Mexico than in any 
other country. Within the seven years, from 1824 to 1831, in the single 
province of Qajaca, there were above 2000 cases of this kind ; and in the city 
of Mexico and its inmediate neighbourhood about 150 instances are reckon- 
ed to take place in a year. These cases generally occur in the open day, 
and nine-tenths of therm are the sudden results of rage or drunkenness. Next 
to the passionate temperament of the Mexican, we may rer kon, as the cnuse 
of this frequency of violent acts, the bad regulations of old Sy; anish justice, 
which while sauguinary in theory, is necligeut and careless in practice. Of 
the above number of crimes in the province of Oajaca in only three instances 
were the perpetrators executed. With regard to the moral and religious 
coudition of the Mexican population, it muy be inferredfrom the above state- 
ments that we have no favourable account to give. The expression of a 
Mexican clergyman concerning his flock may pass tolerably well as an ac- 
count of the Mexicans generally — They are good Catholics ; but bad Chris- 
tians.’ 

‘Pyrotechnic displays ef devotion cost: Mexico as much gunpowder as its 
civil wars. Frequently the early morning ofa religious festival is disturbed 
with the hissings of countless rockets, and the firing of cannons, muskets, and 
pistols. ‘Through the day there is a deafening noise of banging, cracking, 
hissing and whizzing, assisted by the clamour of the church-bells. At night, 
the fire-works in honour of the saint, flights of rockets, wheels, tourbillons, 
fire-spitting dragons, variously illuminated towers and cliurches, raging dra- 
gons and other beasts carrying about transparences of cagles, serpents, cac- 
tus-trees and the tree of liberty, and scattering fire on every side, are very 
splendid. ‘The death of young children is celebrated among th: people more 
as an occasion of joyfulness than of sorrow ; because the souls of the decea- 
sed innocents are supposed to be transported, at once, to heaven without 
passing through purgatory. Gaily dressed and decorated with flowers, with 
uncovered face and the hands folded as in prayer, the little corpse is set out, 
for a while, as a spectacle ; then, without a coffin, but attended with music 
and flights of rockets, it is borne, sometimes by the mother herself, to the 
grave. After the burial ceremony, friends and relatives meet at the house of 
the bereaved parents for the fandango, and there play, sing, dance, drink, 
and rejoice over the introduction of the little one into the society of angels. 
Every new building, church, chapel, or dwelling, house, theatre, or machine, 
must have an ecclesias tical consecration in Mexico. At the baptism of 
the inanimate child godfathers are chosen, who have to bear the expense 
of the ceremony. The priest, in full array, pronounces his benediction upon 
the new structure and sprinkles every part of it with holy water. As in 
Italy, soit is the custom in Mexico to have an annual consecration of all do- 
mestic animals. On St. Anthony's day, the lorses, mules, oxen, asses, dogs, 
&e., are led to the doors of certain churches, where, for a trifling conside- 
ration, they are sprinkled with holy water and receive the church's bene- 
diction. Religious toleration is not Jegally established in Mexico; but this, 
theoretically, most intolerant country 1, practically, toleraut to a considera 
bledegree The priests overlook the varieties of creals, unl: ole yourto 
avoidevery contention between foreigners and ecclesiastical authority. At 
the consecration of churches, chapels, &c., strangers are invited to stand as 
godfathers in spite of their notorious heresy. At collections, too, for eccle- 
siastical purposes, the protestant foreigner is in no dinger of being passed 
by. The English here hive the right of burial according io protestant torme, 
and, sometimes, allow other foreigners to share in the privilege.—Propo 
sols of formal and legally established toleration are made, and books advoca- 
ting this measure have been published. 

We must here conclude our notice, without attempting to specify the de 
tails contained in the second volume. As a compendinm of information, 
gleaned from personal observations and the works of various travellers, these 
volumes may be useful ; though they might, perhaps, have been more con 
cise in their style without any loss of interest. 

= 
THE LOVER’S ROCK, 
A Legend of Andalusia.—By Mrs. Romer. 

The vein of poetry and romance that pervades the national character of 
Spain is nowhere more evident than in the names bestowed by the Spanish 
conquerors of the Moors upon some of the localities in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Granada, which are identified with the disasters and lust struggles of 
that singalar and interesting pecple under their unfortumite sovercign, Boab- 
dil. Strangers visiting that romantic region—the list remnant of the once 
powerful Arab einpire in the west—the last gages held by the infidels 
m Spain, and wrested from them inch by inch at the cost of their best and 
noblest blood—are struck by the poetical designitions of many of the sites 
that are pointed out to their observation, and which appear to have been 
bestowed upon thei by the victors in the generous spirit that sought to in- 
sure for the fallen the sympathy of succeeding ages by flinging some of the 
pensive graces Cf romance over the stern truths of history. * La Silla del 
Moro,’ the Seat of the Moor, on the crest of the mountain that rises above 
the Ceneralife; ‘a Cuesta de las lagrimas,’ the Hill of Tears, and * £4 
ultimo Suspiro del Moro,’ the Last Sigh of the Moor on the skirts of the Al- 
puxarras, aflectingly record the sad episodes in Boabdil’s career which have 
for ever linked bis memory with those remarkable spots. These belong 
more especially to the history of the conquest and of the fallen dynasty ; 
hut seattered throughout the territory of Granada are other localities, the 
theatre of woes | illustrious indeed than those of the royal exiles, but 
which from the ames they bear, appeal not less forcibly to the imagination 
of the sen‘imental traveller than the sites above specific d; and to each of 











these is attached son we stirring legend of love or chiv lry. 
Conspicuous among them is # romantic spot distant about seven leagues 
from the city of Loxa, situated in a wild tract of country lying botween An- 
a d Arehidous id known by the name of * La Pena de log Enam- 
ordos,’ or the Rock of the Lovers. It is, as its d igmation 1piiea, @ mass 
of rocks: « ’ rectly speaking, a lofty cliff reut with yawning 
» throush whose dark depths rush uuseen the roariig waters of 
an adjacent fill, « ry of which, dashing up rds and tcling the re- 
flection of the sunbeams, forms a brilliant iris over the deep abyss. Neur to 
ts base win iver Ye ina, baxily meande ir ho meadow 
lands th | las though imealm contemptofthe shallow braw!] 
who tourbu e contras » strongly withits own ¢ i Stern, 
y, 1 ‘ wet PDs : u the plain 
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misfortunes of these two lovers conferred upon them a sad celebrity which | spective sovereigns, and appar ently discarding alt vesollection of their ane 
hassurvivedthe lapscof nearly fourcenturies; and although their names have cient feuds, or even of their border skirmishes that then occasionally disturb- 
been long furgotten, their adventures are still ¢ familiar as household words ed the frontiers of the two dominions, they mutually indulyed in the most 
upon every tongue in the vicinity. Ask the arriero, the contrabandista, |Kigtired intercourse. But more especially, the nobles ot Castile had de- 


or the calesero passing that way, wherefore the gracious title of Los Ena- | ligited in repairing t » Granad 1, to participate in the chivalrous pastimes aud 
mordos has been bestowed upon that vray beetling cliff, he will take | elegant r »velries for whi h that capital was celebrated, and which rendered 
his papelito from his m vath, and checking the pace of his mules in order | the existence of its inhabitants a prolonged page ant—a per petual carniv al. 
that the tinkling of their bells inay not drown his eloquence, he will The education of a Spanish knight was considered incomplete if he had not 
premise that the name involves a history muy doloroso, and then in| sojourned some time among the polished and refined Moors of Andalusia ; 
terms not devoid of a certain poetic grace, will recount the outlings | it had become a fashion with them that their affairs of honour should be set- 
of the following legend. ; thed at Granada, in the presence ot the king; and many were the pa sages 
When Ferdinand the Saint, King of Castile, conquered the territory 0: | atarms and the single combats which the intidel monarch haul been called 
Seville from the Moors, the kingdom of Granada became the sole remaunng | upon to witness and arlitr: te between Christian disputants. But the fanati- 
Moorish dynasty in Spain. Its wise and accomplished monarch, anxious to cal hatred indulged in by Muley Aben Hagen against the Spaniards, head 
avert from his own beautiful dominions the fate that had successively and | caused a suspension of this interchange of hospitalities, and Granada had, 
with a fearful rapidity overtaken Cordova, Valencia, Marcia, and Seville, duri IZ sO Many years, remained as a sealed fountain for the subjects of Cas- 
adopted the prudent policy of prepitiating the Castilian sovereign by the | tile, (hut the only kn yw ledge pusseased by either Don Juan de Vera, or the 
payment’ of a heavy aunual tribute, and Ferdin und upon those terms Con. | indiv idu ils composing his suite, was through the descriptions given them by 
sented to leave the rich and thickly populated territory of Granada in un- | their fathers of its almost fabulous refinements. ; T 
disturbed possession of the followers of Mahomet. ‘the solemn treaty en- | As the Christian cavalcade ascended the steep street of the Gomeles, which 
tered into by the two monarch: stipulated that the tribute paid by the Moor- | leads to the gate of the Pomegranates, the outer entrance of the Alhambra, 
ish king should consist of two thousand dodlas of vold, an 1 of sixte ou hun- they were met by their ewa hecald returning to them, accompanied by the 
dred Curistian captives; in the event of so many captives not being forth- | \le wyde, or Governor of the Fortress, who came in the king’s name to escort 
coming, an equal number of Moorish subjects were to be surrendered as | them to the quarters that were appropriated to the accommodation of am- 


slaves to the Spaniards, the whole to be yearly delivered to the Christian | bassadors. There Don Juan was informed that Maley \beu Hagen being 
sovereign in the city of Cordova. The kings of Granada continued f uithfully | about to attend the jousts that were to beh ‘ld that morning in honour of the 
to pay this tribaic te theic royal brethren of Castile until the accession oF Baptist’s Festival, h id signified his desire that the Spanish envoy und his 
Muley Aben Hagen (father of Boabdil) to the throne. He wasa prince Of] suite should grace them with their presence; utter whi h the audience de- 





an iraseible temperament, and of a hanghty and unutam rable spirit, and his ninded, in the name of the Castilian 50% ereigns, would be granted to their 
hatred of the Christians was carried to such lengths as to induce him com: | repres ntative within th > walls of the palace. | 
pletely to disregard the precautionary policy Unat had influenced his prede- | Ax cordingly, after a brict repose, the Spaniards mounted the splendidly 
ceasors for more than two centuries. One of his first acts on succeeding | caparisoned horses that were brought to them from the royal sta les, and 
to the throne was to resist the payment of the tribute, and it is well known | preceded by a Moi rish guard of h MOT, they retraced their way to the 
that that refusal was the motive assigned by Ferdinand and Isabella the Ca- | square of the Vivarrambla, whe re the day s amusements were to commence. 
tholic for their war with the Moors, which enc: cl only with the conquest it | Scarcely had they taken their places in the balcony uss med to them, when 
Granada and the extermination of the Arab dominion in Europe. Such w ‘eal the clangour of cymbals and trumpets announced the arrival of the king.— 
the fatal consequences of the blind, fanatical, uncalculating hatred of Muley | Ten thousands of spect ators who surrounded the a ena that occupied the 
Aben Ifacen ! ; , centre of the square, immediat ‘ly rose at his approach ; and as soon as Mn- 

Daring the first years of the Moorish king’s reign, the Catholic soveret;ns | ley Aben Hacen appeared iu front of the royal tribune, one universal obci- 


es ~ Age . . 1 7 Fae ae 
bringing the war in which thev were involved | sance was directed towards him. He was, appt sntly, about fifty years of 
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iigrette worn by him pro- | 


The horse upon which he was mounted was a Nejdi of the purest Arabian 
breed, and perfect in beauty and training; at once haughty aad gentle, fire 
| appeared to issue from his dilated rose-coloured nostrils and Is proudly 
flashing eyes; aud yeta child might have guided him with a silken ribbon, 
such was the docile intelligence with which he lent himself to his rider’s 
will, Don Msteban put him through his paces as he made the circuit of the 
enclosure, and suddenly reining Lim ia, in the midst of his curvettings. im- 
mediately under the place occupied by the sultana queen, he caused his 
highly-managed animal to sink upon his knees, while he himself lowered 
his lance and bent his body to the very saddle-bow in token of lowliest 
homage. ‘Then making him recover his footing, he further marked his res 
pect for the illustrious lady by backing his steed to the starting point, in- 
stead of wheeling round and turning his back upon the royal tribune ; and 
amidst the murmur of adiniration that followed this graceful gallantry, he 
briefly measured with his eye the palm-tree and his appendage, struck the 
spurs into his horse’s flanks, and bounding forward with the swiftness of a 
meteor, raised his lance at the identical moment for ensuring success, 
carried off the ring. 

Again and again, as his turn came round, did Don Esteban repeat his tri- 
umphant essay with the same unerring accuracy, until the number of rings 
allotted to be run for having been expended, each cavalier was required to 
produce those he had carried away, and the judges of the gaine, who were 
stationed at the foot of the palm-tree, were called upon to count the rings, 
aud name the victor. When the reckoning had been carefully made, it ap- 
peared that the maximum attamed had been nine, and that two cavaliers 
| (one of whom was an Abencerage prince, the other Don Esteban de Sando- 
| val) had each brought down the namber, so that the victory remained divi- 
| ded between them. ‘The noble Moor courteously waving his privilege to 
| share in the trimaph, declared that the rights of hospitality required that the 
Christian stranger should alone be proclaimed victorious ; but Don Esteban, 
uot to be outdone in generosity by the Infidel, drew from his finger a pre- 
cious ring encrusted with a fine ruby in the forin of a heart, upon which 
was engraven the legend of ‘ Soy de un solo’—(1 belong to one alone). and 
directing that it should be aflixed to the bird’s beak, protested that h ealone 
of the two rival candidates, who should succeed in bringing down the ring, 
would be entitled to claim the fnll honours of the day, and that to render 
every thing fair and impartial between them, they should draw lots for the 
first start. , 














Chance decided in favour of the Abencerage, and confident of success. he 
urged his flying steed along the Carrera towards the tree, but although the 
| potat of his lance touched the bird, and caused it to balance upon its quiv- 
ering leaf, the ring remained suspended to its beak. It now became the 
































stration agitiist Muley Aben Hagen for his nnprovok laimed his rank, royalty was too legibly written upon his brow for even the | turn of Don Esteban to try his fortune. Calm and se If-possessed, he put his 
treaty that had so long su sisted between Granada and Castile; but they | most ignorant to have mistaken bin: for less than a king. Waving his ly and | horse in movement, and as it flectly bore hin on towards the point of at- 
never lost sight of the grievance, and nos r was peace proclumed with ith a mingled air of condescension and command, in acknowledgment of traction, the eyes of all present were fixed upon the ring in breathless at- 
Portugal, than they turned their eyes towards the rich territory which t the salutation of his peovle, and to signify m rin m that they should | tention; the lance was raised for a moment—in the next, the ring had dis- 
interests of religion and of ambiti had lon endered them d 80!) rognne their seats, he pleced himself upon a | f gold-brocaded cushions, | appeared, and Don Esteban, checking his horse, displaved it npon the point 
: . ] . } Lacy thing | ' * : . tandine in asemici seh hin t e *\s ” ° " 4 = . : ° 
annexing to their own, and commenced operations by despatehi - ly » his attendant 1 standing in asemicl behind him. At th | of his lance. A martial fanfare greeted his exploit, during which the eal- 
° - “ . ; A eee } al ‘ > ] > | a he kino’a were - - 4 ° . ~ « . ‘ 
bassador to the court of Granada to claim payment of the tribnte bys mom » oil gallery adjoin iz th king’s wet — lant Spaniard rode round the Carrera to the place occupied by the lovely 
the arrears that were due to the crowu of Cusitile. ie fopen, and displayed t Queen and | he ladies of her court seate young Moorish lady, and dismounting, uncovered his head and bent his knce 
The person sels ted for thismission was Don Jaan de Vera, a noblem ipona divan o ol aring in their hands the chaplets and em- | to the earth, as he laid the trophies won bv him at her fect. She acknow- 
ruually famed for his wisdom inthe council ane his bravery inthe held. th ‘oidered searls that were to be dispensed by them to the victors in the | Jedeed the ho age paid to her charins by a smite so swect, that it appeared 
, ' . 1 aos Wea ! r +} . aan) Oe wrninmenta tr . . ° ° ° , ’ 7 A : 
relinue was composed of « small band of noble cay 3, rirom th ! 5 the enterta mn n to commence. | te Don Esteban’s enthralled imagination that Paradise was opening upon 
4 wT - o- oo ‘ordova. where seclir j which. accordin«e to the ftushior 13: ‘ . . . oe 
flower oltth: Sp lish chivalry then asseinhbied at ¢ dova, where Ferdin ( Les } wh 1, a : n nS UW the fasion ol} hin as he gazed ip n her; then gathering up the victorious rin: she plac d 
and Isabella beld their court; and pre-eminent among them was Dou lo th int displayed th pA weeasall a Le ruby heart upon her ting and detaching the green scarf worn by her 
ban de Sandoval, Mary rf Wiorida pliurne = until representa ; 1” asst : ACNE GBS COUFaSe CVINCCE ib te | ¢ im her waist, passed it over the Spantard’s shoulder. D teban rained 
llustriows house, who hi iy wo pui h ut —y i by professional Toreros of Spain in our own times, then tori 1 part | the embroidered ends 1 spectfully to his lips, and murmuri avew that 
val, and who 2 perso l graces, amiable qu lities, and pr yine ) iispensa omplisuments a! the t Moorish Cavancrs, mil | honeeforward pother arf should ever cross his hreast—neo other colours 
. | P neal mad , hi vet . ° } at ots : in r de cout 3s wit > NAVE CR ' - “ 
knightly accomplishment had deserve lly 1 ct tim t : hest fa a d shed then by 1g in simular d y yunters with the savese | but those she had bestowed be worn by him—he was led away to receive 
with his sovereiens = Indeed, nothing had been omitted, not pat in| flowing herds Cheirexquisite skill m horsemans! p, added to the | from the hands of the sultana queen, the more costly but less valued prize 
‘ . } , ” a en » that @ i lated |} : ad . C tin fia etae . L. shaw —_— nonnte | ; - So 
the selection of the noble band and their accoutrements, that was calewlated | hoa vad tram of th y At ib st eds on peo 1cy were mounted, | that was adjudged to him as the reward of his prowess. <A iewel-hilted 
rollan ’ ool pen . — . Yih f 7 exterit Fi ] ce * r 1 2 } : * 
to produce an imposing impression upon a om and luxurious pe ple Lik ndered those exhibitions of manly ce xterity and science co ry ting with | cabre was presented to him by the royal lady; while Muley Aben Hacen- 
+ + . > re +} er ey . +4 " seta: scHlia teresting * ¢ e re w lh? . ‘ “rs. " . 
the Moore of Gr unad 1, Whose timate taste tor elegance, aith 1. force and fe ucity for \ ctory , pes iliarly int re ng; and th circum ulbelt chagrine that a Christian should have saccessfully competed with 
the extrerue of refinement, had never de ad into nil | we oft Mooris!) bul -Azhts, which often invotved a - arta angen hus | the address of his own most accomplished knights, nevertheless gen¢ rously 
+ { i r y ale _ ‘ rARONee 1) ‘ onrt. a uN ’ 1: Daan : . ‘ 9 . °n9" . mn 
when, at earty daw i monthol June, 147 i i ‘at fe, taking place in the pre ice of the court, and of all thar was fairest | marked his admiration of Don Esteban’s skill commanding his accep- 
\ | . ‘ } P GETS f ee 4 m : , ’ DELI Uae t ur. 
proach d Granada th ugh the far-famed Veca (uiat lov las noblest in Granada (for eich cavalier coinbated under the eyes of | tance of the n icent Nejdi and coutrements, upon which he that 

. P : a 1 1 } ‘ é ’ y 5 ‘ - . seni own \ — ? a * e n . . . ad | aa ‘ 4 ‘ ae 
still wnoquall in liness and fertility by the loveli ‘ladve love,’ and wore her « irs as in a tournament), imparted achi | day had so gre distinguished himseit 
spots in other ul v s tural beauties were then i valrous character to scenes which ive, in modern times, de erated into * * » ® » 
innumerable couutry-houses of the Moorish nobles, gardens aud groves, in erely pictu me butcheries Phe locality devoted to those perilous | * * * * > * 

HW - the ar it} ul heen exhaneted. vil io ‘ aa eae » of the ivar nbla: and upon the « Minn 7 . . . . ‘ 
whose erabellishn art of cu ition do heen exhausted, vi | creations, was th uare of the Vivarrambla; and upon th tee 1 im During the next four heurs, silence and repose broodcd over the city of 
iInosques, ANA Watch-tow picturesquely cheqn i ene) PVOUNLS | 19 ma batants il becu sel IL yi amon re prince) ee nada and the Palace of the Alhambra. King and courtier, merchant and 
and old of the mun is groups who were w ing their way towards the |, es, the Zegris, the Gomeles, and the Benegas, the four most powertt artisan, alike fitigued with the merning’s amusement, had retired to the 

> nue » he rit ral { earmea ot the strut strangers th ¢ 22 im tha } ) , ‘ » : 1 
city, eyed the haughty and lan b wing of the Christin strangers with | tribes in the kingde m. ; ~ net ; oot seclusion of their darkened halls and shaded courts, to slumber away, 
an admiration that was t mper dl with awe. er ticht ferocious bulls from thet a eo mda “allies ; - h fretteddomes orcanvassawniugs, and lulled by the monotony of bub- 
“hoe , sa nepal at t' »of the vear in the burni ‘liuate of , me 4 ‘ . > of , yle i t " { ) vy | . . P ° ° é ae 
R Thoy had ts is usual that jie of hh y peal i burnin climate of A y ance to Imi elve o ) v 4 3 Granads * ) ling fountains, the fervid heats of mid-d in that burnin lime: nor was 
dulasia, travelled oi leer ap ee Pena eee a ene one perat ver roduced, with a fo rit mista =) it until an hour before sunset that the humof haman voices was again he 
hu sun b tat jrast 1when th Mi ew near to G — » rena where theirm Nec wnt tile es ‘a oe eT Cnr joyous murmurs trom the crowded streets of the city to 
t rmurcthe \ L Wi \ ay alive Willi LLorsehien ant tt { off ih inst furious att which m nau ice pro i} + fo} } : } : ; } 
was the hour thy fu foe 1th ) i ue en Ape, take dens and groves of the palace, where it died away, amidst the rustling 
ing m vartous cirectrons, and throug the clitster.n olla ofm i ) ( 1geon ys st 1 secondit th Pdarin mu | rhes of » dark evpress-lress ™ 
H si | wk vy S- ss 
o e tlirny R fornis e be see nd ti . ; \o 1} “ m Ss ay , ' bor f th | vss ‘yy » ‘ 
gard ns, Zuinp sol nile forms we is “ae “ae v hesitating at th dees, pal be rd me tbe he 7 At thet hour Don Juan de Vera received ummons to reprir to the preg 
of female voices to be heard. Itwas St. John the Baptist’s d heeling hehtly roundandevadinghisfary—now gallantly return- rai \ veces! ; I | pres 
a “—?- , : } : a . , a . iceol the Moortsh king, and escorted by a ward of honour, he and his 
Spanisn Moors were wont to keep that festival with great rejou , even though wou ed to the death—and 1 r \ retinue for the first time? ronal re | ne Cat Jurcd a) 
best? fiche , } ‘ Vet, paeeer’ 1 ; ; . 1) ee Ss ant he ret t pits ough the famous Gate of Jud it, and 
tourpaments, bull its, rivuning the ring, and the ulting of ree rt’s blood had poured forth all but its | drop, and th set foot within the pre fs of the roval residence 
Bi as ere jl ii a opt eso ‘ ; ttt ee 1 eee a t wit the precinets of the rovel residence 
ti \ t yrvate Vel lwavys beld ¥y tne cou! Upon t a quiver lv could no meer obey te alr Tl LNnpuise ih 4 +! ‘ : 
se gas fF agit we Rrewagge eile ae ‘ +] iy | hey gt es Joe . ay The s that opened upon them as they entered the aveuues leading to 
sions, and it wasthe cu moot the orish I tea, from the suita hand. Ch presence of the court, and more especially of the | y.. | ‘ eek tr 1 as ‘ 9) = “a . . 
pag sag - : : é : : the palace, appeared to be a realisation of the Arabian poet’s glowing des 
Ww irds, to repair in large companies before sunrise on the morning of St. Jolin | ¢ h i ibassadors, stimulated the e ynobatants to more thanordinury feats |, tio? i. Th t's P lise. TI rold is he ot AQ 
F ",. ce ; : . Seed Be. ‘ ay" pet : “re : yh. cl ions Ol the Propuet’s Parndise e golden bight of sunset tinged flower 
to the blooming meadows that border the Nenil aud the Darro, tor the pur-! of daring: and the fabulous exploits of Gazul (ihe tavourite theme of many and tree with a rict - -t is ae ha; lel 
: : . "eS . : “ie i e . . F i ree W raricher, deeper hues, tountains cast therr ¢ mond showers 
pose of gathering and wenving into garlands the fairest Howers of the season VLoorish minstrels lav) were on that day re ulised by yme of his dauntl nites the one. ¢ OO tne tents 4 : | ¢ . + 
JE gpeete : S ie . . : . . into the air, to fallagain into their alabaster basins with a measured cadence 
while the night dews still lny heavy upon them \ sratitious belicl was yuutrymen | neal 1} ; ee thet ‘as , tag 
: ' | thi r | ¢ . ae He ee . =» | Oe erflowing their sculptured brims, stole through the emerald turf lke 
attached to this crstom, and eh d upon it something of the solemnity of a| As the last bull was dragged lifele pway, and the last victor received : . ul Che odours of a thousand flowers and atic shral 
/ ; %. ; . q ‘ 3 , SHV reads e oud 34 t thous wers and aromitic stirabs em- 
rite; the happy { mes whose roses retained the dew-drops the longest, | ] ling, from his lady’s hand, the meed of iis valour, the king arose to quit | 1,4, 1 the a ale. ah eee j : oe : 
. Pat 942.3 3% t | eri a aa = 5 : gag ‘ PRITILE’ 1¢ atmosphere ; the refreshing shade of the lofty trees, whose luxu- 
accepted the augury as gtarantee of their lovers’ fidelity ; wlile those whose | this bloody scene The soil had grown red with human gore, for mor riant branch or 1 4 ; * ¢ . ¢ i ‘ 

7 ‘ awe" : rin . : gia > 3 eI E , mw riant branches met overhead, formed magnificent arcades of verdure, through 

garl inds quickly shook oif ther glistening treasures, were warned to look | than one cavalier had fallen tn th erce encounter to rise mo more. Thes . 














4 whose interstices the broken sunbeams streamed and fell upon the path- 
1; and | - 





only for treachery and neclect he objects of their preference.* nualties appeared not to check the spirit joyment that prevail 1) . 
or tr hery and rexlec from th 7 | preteren 7’ | vasualties appeared t ot to check the spirit joyn fat preva | way like golden coins; voluptuons strains of distant music flouted upon the 
Arrived at the gate of Elvira, Don Juan de Vera sent forward a herald to | following the wake of royalty, the spect transported themselves | jaioed wind th many a d i fall l ‘er th 
° ' 5 ‘ = ‘ Aube nas Wi nany a dying full, and came oer the r 
apprise the Moorish mouarch of nis i yprouch, me slackening the print if his | to another s ne of revelry. | : a 
hi ‘ 4 + | 4s *.4 . . . ; sj cr + , P . 
horse, he and his retinue entered the city au pas. Just as thev passed | Near the southern gate of the city, and within its precincts, is situ ited the | Like ihe sweet south upon a bank of violets, 


through the gateway, they were overtaken by a Moorish procession, come | 





rrera del Darro, a noble f considerable length, leading to ihe Al 


posed of a covered litter (which, from its elegaut appearance, conta 
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, a ee Np its ¢ + ' nv . : , P 
: . ; . | ‘ wmeda he Xeuil. The it the Moors were wont to practise These sights and sounds, together with the softening influc » af th 
female of high rank), preceded and followed by a number of aiter : . ‘ . : roils uel ves nee alba ates he , “ae : aehanrhage l of the 
i trich) | l i} Ss kenich } ¥ wir fuvo tte exercises ol lu vith reeds, Qua ru Lins ring y ana tiil-) hour and clime, « ispired to reuder the en iantinent of th one o1 tes 
00 Ny dresser ie Spani nichts courteously reined in the : co. ee eat ae ‘ i h I te; 
z “ellen shapes. onic daa 1 eae psloanghisen ther, on the occasion of which we it, the popula nada flocked to | and the nob! Sprniards confessed to each other, as they gazed around them 
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their chief, formed a rampart of their bodies to ward off the attack, no se- 
-cond blow was struck. The king hearing the clash of arms and the clamour 
-of angry voices, sent to ascertain the cause of the taumnit; and reserving his 
indignation for the author of the disturbance, who had outraged the laws of 
-hospitality by his unseemly observations, he commanded that the person of 
the Christian ambassador should be held sacred, and that he aud his follow- 
ers should be allowed to depart unmolested. 

The sun was sinking behind the wild Sierras that bound the Vega, and 
its last vanishing rays tinged with opal hues the white crests of the Snowy 
Mountains, while the plain itself, and the base of the hill upon which Gra- 
nada is built, were beginning to melt into shadowy indistinctness 1m the 
purple gloom of evening, as the Spanish cavaliers quitted the city of the 
Moor. The streets were silent and deserted, for the citizens had gathered 
into théir mosques ior their last evening prayer, and the voices of the Muez- 
zins were alone heard from tower and minaret chanting forth in the nune ot 
God the Merciful and of his prophet Mahomet, that invitation to pour out 
the heart in thanksgiving which never falls unheeded upon a Moslem’s ear. 
The Christian strangers crossed themselves in pious horror as they listened 
to those (to them) profane sounds, and turning ‘round to take a farewell 
glance of the regal towers of the Alhambra as they passed through the city 
gates, each cavalier laying his hand upon the hilt of his sword breathed a 
prayer that cre long they might again approach that proud fortress, not as 
the friend, but as the foe of the haughty Infidel—not as the ally, but 
as the conqueror that was to place that costly oriental gem in the crown of 
Castile. 


Pant fi. 


On the night of the 26th of December, 1431, the small fortified town of 
Zahara, which lies between Ronda and Medina Sidonia, on the froutier of 
Andalusia, and is built like an eagle’s nest upon the summit of a craggy and 
almost inaccessible mass of rocks, was attacked by a Moorish force, led on 
by the King of Granada in person. One of.those furious tempests which 
are peculiar to southern latitudes, proved singularly propitious to the wily 
undertaking of Muley Aben Hacen, for it effectually prevented the approach 
of the enemy from being heard by the Spanish garrison. The whistling of 
the winds and the angry roaring of the river Guadalete, which flows at the 
foot of the rocks apon which Zahara is built, and whose stream, swollen by 
the wintry rains, dashed furiously along its rugged bed, so completely over- 
powered every other sound that the trampling of the Moorish horse was 
drowned in the stunning conflict of the elements, and under cover of dark- 
ness and din the walls were scaled and the sentinels massacred before they 
could alarm the garrison. 

Thus having made themselves masters of the place by a coup de main, the 
Moors spread through the narrow and precipitous streets of Zahara, making 
prisoners of every soul whom they did not put to the sword. Nor was this 
a difficult undertaking ; for the unfortunate Spaniards, startled from their 
slumbers by the clash of arms, panic struck and bewildered, liad not time 
allowed them to fly to their weapons, or to make a rallying point, ere they 
were pursued and overwhelmed ; and although they defonded themselves 
with the fury of desperation, their individual efforts proved vain against the 
combined tactics of their assailants. 

‘Spare their lives,’ had been the order of Muley Aben Hagen, ‘and let 
them be sent in chains to Granada—I know these Spaniards well—slavery 
will be far more dreadful to them than death !’ 

And so it was. Dut the individual who most bitterly cursed the hand 
that had spared his life, was Don Esteban de Sandoval, Marquis de Florida 
Blanca. He had arrived at Zahara two days before to pass the festival of 
the Nativity with his brother, the youthful commandant of the citadel, and 
was to have returned to Cordova after the Epiphany ; but ‘man proposes 
and God disposes,’ and without belonging to the garrison of that devoted 
place he became involved in the fate of its unfortunate defenders. On the 
memorable night in question, he was aroused trom his first sleep by the 
trampling of fect and cries of alarm, mingled with shrieks and imprecations, 
which became audible in a momentary lull of the tempest, and, starting 
from his couch, he hastily armed himself, and rushed forth to ascertain the 
cause of the tumult. But in an instant he was surrounded by crowds of 
half-naked Spaniards (among whom wes his brother, Don Alonzo) who 
hurried him along with them towards the gates of the citadel, where they 
still hoped they might succeed in repelling the enemy ; but they arrived too 
late. The Moors had already effected their eutry, the Spanish sentinels lay 
stretched lifeless on the ground, weltering in their blood, while the Infidels, 
moving on in compact imasses, swept all before them like a swarm of locusts, 
their scimitars mowing down whatever opposed their advance. Neverthe- 
less the gallant brothers, with a mere handful of followers whom they ralli- 
ed round them by a few energetic words, made a noble resistance against 
the enemy, and, for a moment, succeeded in keeping them at bay; bnt it 
was only for a moment. Filled with despair at having been thus taken by 
surprise, the commandanit of Zahara cared not to survive a defeat which he 
felt would be couverted into a disgrace ; but he resolved to sell his life dear- 
ly, and to make some tardy amends by his self-devotion for the blameable 
security that had led to such fatal results. Inch by iuch he and his brother 
disputed the advance of the Infidels towards the standard of Castile which 
floated from the citadel walls, but pressed by numbers, bleeding at every 
pore, faint and almost exhausted, they were driven onwards, losing at every 
step one of their followers, until they found themselves at the foot of the 
standard almost the only survivors of their brave little band. A rush was 
made by the foremost Moors to seize upon the colours, but the brothers, 
each throwing an arm round the staff and, clinging firmly to it, cut down 
the first who attempted to displace them. At the same moment a shot, 
fired by an African mercenary, pierced the commandant to the heart, 
and, relaxing his grasp, he fell lifeless to the grouad at the {cet of his 
brother. 

Although the soul of Don Esteban was filled with anguish and dismay by 
this catastrophe, he suffered not the feelings of the man to overcome the 
duties of the soldier; one glance at the host of turbaned heads that pressed 
eagerly forward to annihilate him, sufficed to show that no act of daring, no 
exertion of courage and coolness, could delay his defeat beyond another 
minute; and tearing down the standard of his sovereign to save it trom the 
contamination of the Infidel’s touch, he threw it over the dead body of 
his brother, planted his foot upon the loved remains thus nobly shrouded, 
and with his sword upraised to fell the first assailant, he in that attitude 
prepared to die. 

A violent blow from a buattle-axe on the right shoulder caused his sword- 
arm to fall powerless by his side; another upon his head brought him stun- 
ned and fainting upon one knee ; in an instant a score of scimitars flashed 
over him to inflict the last deadly stroke ; but the leader of the Moorish par- 
ty, Ibn Zeriab, a prince of the Zegri tribe, filled with generous admiration of 
Don Esteban’s gallant conduct, exclaimed that it would be a cowardly act 
to slay so brave a soldier, When he could no longer defend himself, and cover- 
ing the prostrate Spaniard with his buckler, he commauded that his life should 
be spared, and his wounds attended to. 


Such traits of noble feeling were frequent among the Spanish Moors who 
carried the most chivalrous elevation of sentiment even into their bitterest 
feuds, and were wont to honour the valour of a fallen foe with as much ro- 
mantic enthusiasm as they would have done thatfofa successful ally, so innate 
was their appreciation of great and gallant deeds. In the instance in ques- 
tion, the orders of the Moorish commander-in-chief were received with a 
-shout of approval, and Don Esteban was removed in a state of insensibility 
t the great square of Zahara, where all the inhabitants of that ill-fated place 
(principally old men, women, and children), who had escaped the carnage 
of a were assembled by order of the king, preparatory to their being 
sent in slavery to Granada. 

At sunrise on the following morning the gates of Zahara were thrown 
> and a long procession of mingled triumph and mourning issued from 
thence. First came the King of Granada, mounted upon his Arab war-horse, 
with the head of Don Alonzo de Sandoval, the unfortunate commandant of 
Zahara, hanging to his saddle-bow ; then followed [bn Zeriab, bearing in 
‘his hand the captured standard of Castile, stained and defaced with the 
blood of its two gallant defenders; and next to him came two Moorish 
men-at-arms, leading between them the horse upon which had been strapped 
the living but still unconscious body of Don Esteban. After these succeeded 
a numerous train of the king’s guard, and lastly followed the wretched sur- 
vivors of Zahara, chained two and two, and escorted by a party of foot- 
soldiers When the gates closed upon them, not a Christian, living or dead, 
remained within the walls; the massacred Spanish garrison had been re- 
placed by a Mvorish one, the standard of Granada floated triumphantly on 
the spot where that of Castile had so lately waved, turbaned sentinels paced 
the ramparts, and within the deep and narrow strects, a deathlike silence 
prevailed—awful commentary upon the ensanguined stains that everywhere 
moistened the rocky pavement! The victors had speedily disencumbered 
the causeways of the heaps of slain that obstructed them, and after decapitat- 

ing the lifeless bodies of the Spanish chiefs, they had flung ail the carcases 
indiscriminately over the walls, to be dashed to pieces among the rocks 





SH Atoion, 


Zahara! May the same fate overtake Granada, and may the Infidels be 
driven forth like us to die in exile and slavery “’ ‘ 
~ 

In the smallest, but perhaps the most highly decorated and luxurious o 
the many luxurious chambers of the Alhambra, that which is known t 
travellers by the designation of El Gabinete de la Reyna (the queen’s 
9p a lady was seated alone in an attitude of deep meditation. She 
had already past her summer prime, but the autumn of life which was 
opening upon her, not ‘the sear, the yellow leaf,’ but that rich season in 
which the fruit replaces the flower—so lar from robbing her person of a 
single stately charm, had invested it with a mellower and more glowing 
beauty, like the autumn of the year, which casts over the face of nature a 
magic of colouring unknown to earlier seasons. Her form was of that 
majestic and commanding description that irresistibly impresses the be- 
holder with a belief that the mind which it enshrines has been cast in an 
equally magnificent mould. Energy und intellect were stamped in every 
lineament of her speaking face, and although its usual expression was the 
reverse of gentle, there was an occasional benignity in the beaming eyes 
that gave indication of a warm and generous, as well as a lofty soul. Her 
dress denoted her high station, and well became the haughty character of 
her beauty ; the outer vestments, composed of the richest stuffs from the 
looms of Byzantium and Ispahan, edged with costly sables, and clasped 
with precious stones, were ofa fashion common to the noble Moorish ladies 
of Granada; but the arrangement of the jewelled tillets that encircled her 
head, the girdle of diamonds that bound her waist, the diamond-hilted 
poniard that was passed through it, and the slippers of cloth of gold covered 
with a net-work of seed pearls and emeralds, were all peculiar to the royal 
sultanas. 

A light footstep was heard approaching in the direction of the long and 
narrow qutishambber that separates the Gabinete de la Reyna from the Hall 
of the Two Sisters, and presently afterwards, having deposited her slippers 
in a niche near the archway (a ceremony always observed by the Moors 
previously to entering the presence of royalty), a youthful female form 
glided into the room, and, kneeling at the foot of its occupant, raised the 
hem of her robe to her lips and forehead, and then kissed the white hand 
that hung listlessly over the cushions. 

The lady thus aroused from her inward contemplation, turned sharply 
round and exclaimed in a tone of irritation, ‘ Who presumes thus to intrude 
unbidden into our presence? Have we not commanded that our maidens 
should remain in the antichamber—and how often must we signify that it is 
our pleasure to be alone?’ Then suddenly recognising the new comer as 
she arose from her prostrate attitude, the eyes and yoice of the imperious 
speaker softened almost into tenderness, as she continued, ‘Ha! Lindaraxa, 
is ityou? our prohibition extends not to one so dear! You are welcome to 
our eyes as the first star that glimmers upon the dark horizon after a season 
of storms.’ 
si clait 
MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 
The marriage of the Lady Charlotte Augusta Frederica Somerset, eldest 
daughter of his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, with his Excelleucy Philip Ba- 
ron Nieumanu (who has so long filled the important post of Austrian Minister 
in this country), was solemnized on Thursday. The ceremony was first 
performed according to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, at Chandos 
House, and subsequently by special licence, at St. George’s Church, Hano- 
ver Square. The guests who were invited to participate in the ceremony 
began to assemble at Chandos House at half-past ten o’clock, and shortly be- 
fore eleven the bride arrived with her mete father. Upon alighting, her 
Ladyship was received by the noble bridegroom, by whom she was con- 
ducted to the saloon, where the Duchess of Beaufort, the Marchioness of 
Ailesbury, and several other noble ladies had previously assembled. Here 
the Roman Catholic ceremony was performed, the Right Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Grifiiths, Bishop of Ulena, officiating. Amongst the distinguished circle 
present we noticed the Duke of Wellington, the Duke and Duchess of Beau- 
fort, the Marquess of Worcester, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Marchioness of 
Ailesbury, his Excellency Baron Brunnow, his Excellency Chevalier Bun- 
sen, the French Ambassador, und the Countess de Ste. Aulaire, his Excel- 
lency Baron de Cetto, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Sir W. and Lady Georgiana 
Codrington, Baron Kuesebeck, Connt Anthony [sterhazy, M. L. de Kou- 
driaffsky, Mr. Culling Smith, Count Zichy Ferraris, Baron Koller, Baron 
Brenner, Dr. Quin, M. de la Beiinaye, &c. 
The bridemaids in attendance were Lady Emily Blanche Somerset, Lady 
Rose Somerset, Lady Henrietta Somerset, and Lady Geraldine Somerset 
(half sisters to the bride), and Miss Charlotte Fitzroy Somerset, and Miss 
Katherine Fitzroy Somerset, her Ladyship’s cousins, 
The noble bride wore a magnificent dress of white damask d’Isly,trimmed 
with deep flounces of rich point lace, ornamented with bouquets of orange 
blossoms; the body and sleeves trimmed with point lace and bouquets ‘to 
correspond. The coitfeur was composed of a wreath of orange blossom and 
myrtle, the entire toilette covered with a most superb veil of point lace, with 
profusion of diamonds and pearls. Immediately after the ceremony had 
concluded at Chandos House, the parties left for St. George’s Church, Hano- 
ver Square, where the Hon. and Rey. Gerald Valerian Wellesley, D.D., 
Prebendary of Durham, and brother of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
was in attendance to perform the ceremony. Their Royal Highnesses the 
Duchess of Cambridge, and the Hereditary Grand Duke and Grand Duchess 
of Mecklenburg Strelitz, and the Earl and Countess of Errol and family, 
besides many personages of rank, were assembled in the church. The 
Duchess of Cambridge and the Hereditary Grand Duke and Grand Duchess 
of Mecklenburgh Strelitz maintained the strictest privacy, owing to the re- 
cent demise of the Princess Sophia Matilda of Gloucester, end were attired 
in deep mourning. At the conclusion of the ceremony, the noble bride and 
bridegroom went to Beaufort-house, and subsequently proceeded to the 
neighbourhood of Windsor for a short time before avis for the Continent. 
The noble Baron and Baroness depart in the course of the eusuing week 
for Florence, the Baron having been appointed Minister from the Emperor 
of Austria to the Court of the Grand Dike of Tuscany. 
ne 
THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL CHIT CHAT. 

A subsidy of 24,000 francs has been granted to the Liege Theatre by the 
civic authorities. 

The second performance of the English company in Paris was to have ta- 
ken place by command of his Majesty Louis Philippe at the Palace of St. 
Cloud, on Thursday, the 5th of December ; but the accident to Mr. Macrea- 
dy has unavoidably deprived the lessee, for the present, of that distinguished 
honour, as well as the postponement of the opening of these representations 
till Monday, the 9th inst.—Dec. 7. 

Mrs. Frederick Booth gave a soiree musicale on Tharsday evening, at her 
residence, Tunbridge Wells, to aselect assemblage of amateurs, at which 
the following artists sung:—The Misses Williams, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. A. No- 
vello, and Mr. John Parry, under whose direction the performance took 

lace. ; 

Braham and his sons have been giving concerts at Dublin with very great 
success. 

Mr. Wilson takes leave of his Scottish friends this evening, at Edinburgh, 
and he intends to sing his way to London, next, and the following weeks, 
where he expects to arrive early in the new year 

Mr. Lover continues his successful career at Liverpool ani Manchester, 
and other places in Lancashire and Cheshire. 

Mr. Charles Kean is fulfilling an engagement in Dublin, and the local pa- 
as speak in as high terms of his performance now as they have done on 

ormer occasions. 
meet piece 


Summary, 


The fashionable English circle at Rome, generally so #t»ynant, has this 
autumn been thrown into great excitement by a fracas between two of its 
members. Mr. V was said to be more attentive than propriety war- 
ranted to Mrs. H. M , and, as is usual in such cases, some good-natured 
friend drew the attention of her husband to the fact; which, until this remin- 
der, he had not noticed. Whata blessing it is to have judicious friends! A 
quarrel ensued; Mr. H. M—— challenged Mr. V who declared he 
would not fire at his friend; and as, of course, Mr. H. M could not fire 
at one who would not return it, the affair was ended. 














The bills of fare placed on the table at the banquet given by his Grace the 
Duke of Beaufort, on the evening previous to his daughter’s marriage, were 
printed on blue satin. 

Mr. Dickens, the gifted author, has made a flying visit to England, and 
gladdened his friends in the metropolis by his presence on Sunday last. 

Liszt 1s Maprip.—The celebrated pianist, Franz Liszt, is at present in 





upon which the town is built, or carried away by the roaring waters of the 
tempest-swollen Guadalete. When the unhappy captives beheld the 


mangled remains of their husbands, fathers, and sons, cast forth to become 
the prey of the vulture and the crow, they lifted up their fettered hands in 
desperate appeal against the enemy who had stolen upon them ‘like a thiet 
in the night season,’ to render their homes desolate, and one wild and 


piercing wail rose to Heaven: 


‘ Vengeance, vengeance, O Lord God of Hosts, upon the destroyer o!| Grace the 


Madrid, where the furore excited by his exquisite playing exceeds that 
which has been elicited even among his most enthusiastic admirers in other 
capitals of Europe. Some complimentary verses on his performance have 
appeared in a Madrid journal, in which the writer says :— 
El genio no ha patria, 
El gran Liszt es Espanol. 
[Genius has no country ; the great Lisztis a Spaniard. } 
Her Majesty has signified her intention of honouring by an early visit his 
e of Buckingham. 


January 18 


The Countess of Leicester was safely delivered of a daughter at Holkham, 
on Wednesday last. We are happy to learn that her ladyship and the infant 
are both going on well. 

Tuesday next, the 10th inst., is the day fixed for the celebration of the 
Comte de Jarnac’s marriage with the Hon. Miss Foley. The trousseau of 
the bride elect is in perfect taste, and her bridal dress, which will be com- 
»osed of a rich white moire, with satin stripes, and trimmed with deep 
Seanete of Brussels point, is both elegunt and costly. The veil will like- 
wise be of the same rich material. 

Prince Albert’s splendid black poll Scotch beast, which has been fatten 
ing during the past twelve months, for exhibition at the ensuing Smithfield 
Cattle Show, at Flemish Farm, at Windsor, lett for town on Friday morn- 
ing. ‘This extraordinary ox, which was purchased for his Royal Highness 
in Scotland, in the autwnn of last year, is now of the estimated weight of 
upwards of 200 stone, and finely proportioned withal. Its girth is ten feet 
six inches, and it stands swords of seventeen hands high. —[t has been fed 
on grass, oil-cake, and clover. 

Hooton Hari.—sSir Wim. Massey Stanley, Bart.’s, birthday, last week, 

was celebrated after the good old style of English hospitality, at his seat in 
Cheshire. The respected baronet meta ees nearly 1000 of his tenant 
in a spacious marquee erected poenny for the occasion. The school chil- 
dren were not forgotten, a handsome provision being laid out atthe hall.— 
On Wednesday, Sir William gave a ball and supper, which concluded the 
three days’ festivities. 
On Monday morning, Dec. 2nd, Paris was completely covered with snow. 
The public buildings reared their hoary heads amidst houses no less white 
than themselves, and the distaut objects bleuded with the sky in one uni- 
form tint. 

The snow produced a very peculiar effect on the pine trees and yews, 
and especially on the great cedar of the Jardin des Plantes. The Labyrinthe 
resembled an Alpine landscape. 


The late Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir R. L. Dundas, K.C.B., has be- 
queathed all his landed estates in Yorkshire, to his nephew, the Earl of Zet- 
land. The deceased General was interred in the ancient burial-place of the 
Zetland family, at Marsk, near Cleaveland, on Saturday last. 

We regret to hear that Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer, our minister at Ma- 
drid, is in an indifferent state of health. 

Paris is shocked out of its propriety by the elopement of the Prince 
VE , son of the Maréchal M , with Mademoiselle B——, daughter 
ofa distinguished General of that name. The lady is said to be very beauti- 
ful; but what adds to the.enormity of the case is, that she was the intimate 
friend of the Prince’s daughters. 

The Duke of Norfolk, it is said, is about to present fifty acres of land to the 
people of Shetlield for public plessure grounds. 

The poet Campbell’s pension of 1841. a year hus been bestowed, we hear, 
upon Mr. Patrick Fraser Tytler. The pension is payable out of the Scotch 
Excise. 

Lord Peterborough, at his last audit held on his Dauntry estate, made a 
return, through his Lordship’s trustee, of 20 per cent. to his tenautry, and 
the noble Lord forgave some of his allotment tenants the whole of their ar- 
rears. 

Viscount Melbourne is passing the winter at Brocket Hal!, Herts, and is 
in improved health. Lord and Lady Beauvale arc still on a visit to his 
Lordship. The Hon. W. F. Cowper, and the Hon. Charles Spencer Cow- 
per, left town on Tuesday, for Brighton, where Earl and Countess Cowper 
and family are expected to remuin until after Christmas. 








The Gazette contains a treasury warrant, fixing generally at 4d. the rate 


on all East India and colonial letters of not more than half an ounce weight. 
Lady Cowley, who intended to have commenced her V’aris soirées de re- 
ception on Tuesday last, postponed the first on account of the demise of her 
late Royal Highness Princess Sophia Matilda. The Ladyship has now 
fixed the 17th instant for the commencement of those agreeable reunions. 
The subscription for the memorial to the late Earl of Lonsdale amounts 
to 8621. 5s. 6d. 

The Warwick grand steeple chase has been fixed to take place on the day 
succeeding the spring meeting. Lords Macdouald and Maidstone, and R. J. 
Barnard, Esq., have accepted the office of stewards. 

The staff appointment in India which Sir Robert Sale, G. C_ B., isnow on 
his passage out to assume, is that of Quartermaster-General of her Majesty's 
forces in Bengal. 

On Tuesday last, the grand stand onthe race-courseof Newcastle-on-Tyne 
was destroyed by fire. Fortunately, no lives were lost. 

Weare glad to learn that Earl Grey has so far recovered from the severe 
illness under which he laboured, as to enjoy the society of his family, as 
asual, and to take an occasional drive round his domains. 4 

On dit, that the Right Hon. Sir H. Pottinger, G. C. B., will very soon be 
called upon to replace our present Minister at Constantinople, the Right 
Hon. Nir Stratford Canning, G. C. B., on the retirement of the fatter from the 
high and important embassy he has so long occupied. 

The Presse has officially declared its intention of publishing the memoirs 
o! M. de Chateaubriand. 

Letters from Russia, says the Revue de Paris, inform us that the health 
of the Empress is improving. Her suiferings proceed from a moral rather 
than a physical ceuse. She is still buried in grief for the loss of her daughter, 
and vik appears in public. Hence the alarming reports lately spread 
concerning her health. “The Emperor was indisposed for about three weeks 
after the death of the Grand Duchess Alexandra. His countenance still bears 
traces of deep sorrow, and he looks considerably older. Throughout t he 
empire the people show the greatest sympathy towards the Royal sufferers. 
This is the case even in Moscow, that aristocratic city, where the imperial 
power is always opposed by boyarism, represented by a few noble families. 
Nicolas has always been welcomed by his people, but their affection has now 
assumed quite a filial character. Whenever he has not been seen in the 
streets of St. Petersburg for a few days, old men and women surround the 
palace, and stop every person who comes out, whatever may be their rank, 
to inquire after the Emperor and his consort, and then carry their informa- 
tion about the town. When the rolling ofdrums and the sounds of military 
music announce the Emperor's presence in the streets of St. Petersburg, the 
excitement is universal, and the joyful ery of hossandar, is repeated by 
thousands. Nicolas is much gratified by these popular demonstrations, for 
they greatly increase his power; and perhaps no Russian Emperor ever 
possessed so much personal authority. 

toyan Nuptrats.—An official notification of the marriage of the Duke 
d@’Aumale and the Princess Maria Carolina di Salerno, at Naples, on the 25th 
ult., has arrived at Paris. The ceremony took place in the private chapel 
of his Majesty. At the conclusion of the ceremony, one hundred and one 
shots were fired froin the fortifications round the city. ‘The French squadron, 
under the orders of Admiral Parseval Deschenes, and the English man-of- 
war Formidable, hoisted their colours, and fired a salute of 21 guns. In the 
afternoon, the Duke and Duchess d’ Aumale, and the principal persons of the 
Court, went to the chateau of the Prince di Salerno, where a most splendid 
fete was given, and at which assisted all the elite of the Neapolitan Court 
and all the strangers of distinction. In the evening, the town was brilliant- 
ly illuminated. At eight o'clock, the Duke d’Aumale, the Duchess d’ Au- 
male, the Prince de Joinville, and their respective suites, went to the Thea- 
tre San Carlos, where their reception was most enthusiastic ; the house was 
lit up a giorno. Onthe 26th, there was a grand review, at which assisted 
the Royal Family and the French Princes. The Duke and Duchess d’ Aumale 
and the Prince Xe Joinville left Naples on the 2d inst., for Marseilles. The 
preparations made at Marseilles to receive and fete the Princes are on a 
most magnificeut scale. A triumphal arch is to be erected at the lower ex- 
tremity of the Canebiere, where the Princes will land ; and a grand scenic 
representation, entitled /a Prise de la Smala, one of the most notable feats 
of arms of the Duke d’Aumale, was to be executed on a vast platform, to be 
erected for the purpose atthe Plain St. Michel. [tis said that the Princes 
will make a stay here for at least four days—a telegraphic dispatch having 
announced to the Prefect, ‘ that the Princes might remain a leur discretion.’ 

The marriage of Mr. Patrick Stewart, M.P., brother of the Duchess of 
Somerset, with Mrs. Longford Brooke, will, it is said, take place the week 
after next. 

Lady Augusta Somerset's trousseau was furnished by the house of Devy. 
Every part it was admirable ; but the lingerie appeared to us surpassing 
beautiful. The trousseau in preparation for the Hon Miss Foley is trom the 
same magasin; but in this instance the lingerie department has been confi- 
ded to Mrs. Moon. 

The nuptial gifts ager sy by the noble bridegroom, the Baron de Nicu- 
mann, to his fair bride, Lady Augusta Somerset, were of the most tasteful as 
well as costly description. A very rich parure of diamonds of an exceed- 
ingly brilliant water, a suit of oriental pearls of rare beauty, and four India 


shawls of matchless quality were among his presents. Nor have the friends 


of the uoble house of Beaufort been backward with their gifts on this oc- 
casion. Cudeaux of various kinds and of exquisite taste have been present 
ed tothe bride. Among others, we may mention three superb bracelets 
ziven by their Royal Highnesses the Duchesses of Canbelies and Meck- 
lenburgh Strelitz, and his Grace the Duke of Wellington, and also a ring 
great beauty by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. si 
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LITICAL DEPAR 


PO DEI 
——,s ASWICVULT UR 2A. 


BY J. S. SKINNER, ESQ. ‘ b 
THE MOUNTAINOUS REGION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, EXTENDING FROM MARYLAND TO GEORGIA. 


The establishment of railroads and cnnals, offering great facilities for 





bearing immigrant population, in a few days, from the Atlantic border, to 
our public domain in the west, has had the effect of diverting attention from 
the region above named—than which there 1s not a more delightful one on 
the globe. 

Attention was drawn to it, partially, in February last, by a correspond- 
ence between the Hon. T. Clingman, of the House of Representatives, and 
Mr. Skinner of Washington, which served to elicit some very interesting 
observations, froin the former, on the height of the mountains, and the na- 
ture of the climate, soil, and productions of his district, consisting of the 
counties in the northwestern part of the State, referred to here, in the letter 
of Professor Mitchen. ; 

It will be remembered that six thousand feet, the elevation of some of 
these mountains, is equal to 15 degrees of latitude; but taking the mean alti- 
tude of these mountains we have the latitude and mean temperature 
of Vermont and northern New York, and Michigan, without their extremes 
of heat and cold. With the very name of a mountain district, how apt we 
are to associate the idea of snow-cap'’d peaks and rocky precipices, unsuited 
to all cultivation; yet how far from the trath! The object of Professor 
Mitchen was more particularly to ascertain the altitude of the mountains, 
and thus to make, as he has done, valuable additions of more exact geographi- 
cal knowledge. In Mr.Clingman’s letter, before referred to, he says, “ The 
top of Roan Mountaix is covered by a prairie of ten miles, which affords a 
rich pasture during the greater part of the year. The ascent to it is so 
gradual that persons ride to it on horseback from almost any direction. The 
The 
generally uncommonly fertile, producing, with tolerable cultivation, abun- 
dant crops. 
with little andergrowth, and brushwood, are peculiarly fitted for pasture 





same may be said of many other mountains. soil of the county is | 


The sides of the mountains, the timber being generally large, 


grounds; and the vegetation is in many places as luxuriant as it is in the 
rich Savanna of the low country. With respect to the prices of land, | 
can assure you that large bodies of uncleared rich land have been sold at 
prices varying from 25 cents to 50 cents an acre. 

The soil of every part of the county is not only favourable to the produc- 
tion of grain, but peculiarly fitted for grasses. ‘Timothy is supposed to make 
the largest yield, two tons of hay being easily produced on an acre, but 
herds-grass, or red top, and clover, succeed equally well; blue grass has 
not been much tried, but it is said does remarkably well. A friend showed 
me several spears which he informed me were produced in the northern 
part of the county, and which, by measurement, were found to exceed sev- 


! 
enty inches in length. Oats, rye, potatoes, turnips, &c., are produced in 
the greatest perfection and abundance.” 


universal spirit of migration, a region so blessed in climate and soil as is 
that of Virginia, the Carolinas and Tennessee—muking it, in fact, the Italy 
of this hemisphere, should remain as it were locked up and shut out from 


observation, from the mere difference of accessibility—especially when it | 


is considered that the products to which it is so well adapted as wool—flax 
—hemp—cattle—sheep—horses and mules, are either concentrated in value 
as to admit of transportation, or capable of being driven conveniently to 
market, for Mr. Clingman elsewhere observes, in his letter to Mr. Skinner, 
‘For a number of years past the value of the live stock, as ascertained 
from the books of the turnpike company, that is driven through Buncomb 
county, is from two to three millions of dollars. But to Professor Mitchen’s 
letter and Mr. Darby's, in some respects illustrative of it:— 


To Hoy. T. L. Ciineman, 
My Dear Sir,—I promised my friends in the Western counties that they 
should hear from me through the Highland Messenger, and to the editor of 
that paper that he should receive one or two communications. As the per- 
son who undertakes to inform the public on subjects not strictly in the a 
of his profession is likely to fall into some errors, and to say some things 
which will not be thought very wise, I have wished that what I have to 
offer might, before going to press, pass under the eye of one, who, like your- 
self, has long taken a deep interest in every thing connected with the moun- 
tain region, is well acquainted with the larger part of it, and in whose 
friendly feeling I could fully rely. The statements and remarks that are to 
follow, will fall naturally under the four heads of Elevation of the Country 
and Height of the Mountains, Soil and Agriculture, Mmerals and Nee nery. 
The elevation of the highest mountain-peaks was ascertained by me within 
certain limits of accuracy about eight years ago. So little was known about 
them before that time, that the Grandfather was commonly regarded as the 
highest of all. With the view of coming somewhere near the truth, one 
barometer was stationed at Morganton, and another carried to the tops of 
the mountains. Their elevation above that village was thus ascertained, 
but in order to get their height above the level of the sea that of Morganton 
must be known, and for this there were no data in which implicit confidence 
could be placed. I finally fixed upon 968 
in my desire to avoid im extravagant and 
that the elevation assigned to Morganton 
measured, was somewhat too small. 

In the first report of the President and Directors of the Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati and Charleston Rail Road, it is stated as one of the 
surveys and measurements made with reference to that work that “the 
elevation of the summit of our mountain passes above a line drawn along 
what may be regarded as their base about twenty miles below. does not 
exceed 1054 feet. This will leave 1114 feet for the height of that line abov e 
the sea, or 146 feet more than I had allowed for Morganton. 

But the surveys referred to were carried along the French Broad river 
in the immediate vicinity of Asheville, and therefore afford a base, or start. 
ing point, from which all the heights in that region could be conveniently 
ascertained. Dr. Dickson having undertaken to observe the barometer at 
Asheville, and kngwiug that in his hands it would afford results in which 
confidence could be placed, I determined to try the Black once more, in 
which mountain I was well satisfied that the highest points are to be found 
as I was, also, that | had never yet been upon the highest. ‘ 


feet as a moderate estimate, and 
incredible result, it now appears 
, and therefore to all the heights 


The Black Mountain, as you well know, is a long curved ridge, 15 or 20 
miles in length, its base having somewhat the form of a common fish-hook 
of which the extremity of the shank is near Thomas Young’s in Yancey. 
It sweeps round by the heads of the South fork of Poe, of the enemas. 
Rim’s Creek and Ivy, and ends at the Big Butt, or Yates’s Knob—Caney 
River drains by a number of forks the hollow of the curve. The summit 
of the ridge is depressed at some points, and rises at others iato peaks or 
knobs, 2,3 or 400 feet higher than the rest, and it is a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty to determine before ascending which is the highest 
as we cannot tell how much the apparent elevation is affected bv the distance 
of the different points. The general elevation of the ridge may be stated 
at 600 feet. The following are the heights measured, which are likely to 
have most interest for the readers of the Messenger. ; 
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results of the | 


on Carters, having very nearly the height of | 
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Asheville. The difference of temperature and climate corresponds to the 
indications of the barometer, grain and wild fruits ripening sooner about 
Asheville, than in the neighbourhood of either Burnsville or Waynesville. 
At the ford of the Tuckasnge, on the road to Franklin, we are at the bottom 
of another deep and warm valley, but this does not, like that of the French 
Broad, extend across the whole range of the Alleghanies. 

These measurements are not altogether without value, to the people of 
Haywood and Macon. showing as they do, what is the amount of obstacle 
that has to be overcome in carrying a road from Tennessee into South Caro- 
lina, along the Tuckasuge. Such a road should be made, or rather the ex- 
isting one should be greatly improved, and the route altered insome places. 
There is likely to be a good ied of trave! along it, but the gap in the Biue 
Ridge, where it is to pass, is about 1500 feet higher than that at the head of 
the French Broad. 

There are but two routes by which the highest peaks of the Black Moun- 
tain can be reached, without an amount of labour which few people are 
willing toundergo. One is by the head of Swanamnoc. This brings us to 
a point a little higher than the top of the White Mountains in New Hamp- 
shire. The other is from the South fork of Poe. It is represented as quite 
practicable, and leads to the highest summit. 

Agriculture. —The mountain counties, Ashe, Yancey, Buncomh, Hender- 
son, Haywood and Macon, do not appear to have adopted fully those modes 
of culture which are the best suited to their soil and climate, and which are 
likely ultimately to prevail. For this two reasons may be assigned. 

1. The great amount of travel, through the counties of Ashe, Henderson 
and Buncomb, (but especially the two last,) between the Atlantic states and 
the West, has created a demand for the different kinds of grain, and givena 
direction to the industry of the population of those counties, which, but for 
the circumstance mentioned, would be neither natural nor profitable. ‘The 
roads have consumed ail the corn that could be raised. The practice of the 
farmers living near the roads, which will answer very well for them, (es- 
pecially if somewhat more attention be paid to the cultivation of the 
grasses), may be expected to have an under influence in the remote parts 
of those counties. 

2, The families by whom these ceunties were settled, were from below 
the ridge, and carried with them into the mountain region, the kind of hus- 
bandry to which they have been accustomed in the warmer and drier parts 
from which they came. It is only gradually that men change the habits 
and practices of their earlier days. This influence of custom is exhibited on 
the Northernmost range of counties in North Carolina, along the Virginia 
line, where the culture of tobacco prevails much more extensively than a 
little farther South, where the soil is equally well adapted to the growth of 
that noxious weed. 

The latitude and elevation—and of course the temperature of the moun- 
tain counties as far as it depends upon these two, are very nearly the same, 
with those of ancient Areadia—the country of herdsmen and shepherds.— 
Their soil is different, having been formed by the decomposition of primitive 
rocks—granite, gneiss and mica state—whilst limestone abounds in Arcadta, 
4s well es other parts of Greece But it is to the raising of cattle and sheep 
and the making of butter and cheese for the counties below the ridge, that it 
may be @&xpected there will be a tendency in the industry of the mountain 
region for many years. The quantity of rain falling there, is greater than 
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Washington, January 6th, 1844. 
Hon. Joun 8S. SKINNER, 

Dear Sir :—Your note of last Saturday enclosing a copy of Mr. Mitchen’s 
letter to the fon. Thomas L. Clingman, I duly received, and have read the 
paper with no ordinary share of interest, nor could I have resisted the im- 
pulse to add a tew remarks of my own, had you not kindly conferred on me 
the privilege. You mention that it is your “intention to send the letter 
for publication in the Agricultural Department of the new York Albion,” in 
which it will be appropriately placed, and you request me to write “ A short 
introduction to the enclosed letter, setting forth what errors or wrong im- 
pressions it may be calculated to rectify, and on what questions of geographi- 
cal science or economical interest it throws any and what new light.” 

In the first place, the general reader could not clearly understand the re- 
lations of places, and of course appreciate the value of such a document with- 
out having a knowledge, general at least, of the geographical structure of the 
country and features of nature named in the letter. I therefore commence 
with the following brief sketch. 

That part of North Carolina drained by streams flowing towards the great 
central Valley, extends ina direction of N.E. by E., or 8.W. by W., and to 
a small fraction of 210 miles The breadth varies from 65 miles over the 
valley of the French Broad river toabout 20 between the heads of the Wa- 
tanga and Yadkin rivers. © Mean breadth about 45, and area 9450 square 
miles. Politically, this region contains advancing from N.E., the counties 
of Ashe, Henderson, Yancey, Buncomb, Haywood. and Macon. Regarded, 
however, as a physical section, though drained towards the Atlantic, the two 
counties of Wilkes and Burke ought to be added, and thus giving an area of 
something above 11,500 square miles to the mountain region of North Caro- 
lina. In Lat. it extends from 55° to 36° 33’ N., and in Long. frem Wash- 
ington, from 4 to7° W. 

Asue, the extreme north-eastern county, bordering on Virginia and Tennes- 
see, and nearly commensurate with the highest valley of New river 
flowing to the north-east into Virginia, and finally losing its name in 
that of Great Kanaha. ; 

Wirkes county borders on Ashe with the Blue Ridge intervening, has its 
inclination eastward, aud is nearly commensurate with the highest val- 
ley of Yadkin. A 

}URKE county follows Wilkes to the south-westward, and is drained east- 
wardly by the extreme highor sources of Catawba. 

Yancey county extends between Buncomb and Ashe, having its slope to 
the north-westward, and in that direction drained by the Watauga and 
Nolichucky rivers, but particularly the latter. 

Buxcomrp, as laid down in Bradford and Goodrich’s Atlas, extends from the 
southwestern border of South Carolina, in a direction nearly due north 
to the State of Tennessee, aud is commeusnrate with the higher valley 
of French Broad river. 

Haywoop county, on the authority quoted, lies between Buncomb and Ma- 
con, slopes westward aud is drained by the higher branches of Big Pi 

geon, and Tuckasugee rivers. 4 

Macon county, westward of Haywood, and extending from Rabeen county, 
Georgia, to the State of Tennessee, and slopes northwestward, and ‘is 
drained by the higher branches of Little Tennessee. 





in the Eastern parts of the state, and Inxuriant meadows of the most valuable 
grasses, but especially of Timothy, may be easily formed. This is for Win- 
terfood. Bnt the Summer pastures, too, are susceptible of great improve- 
ment. 

Whilst the Indians held possession of the country it was burnt over every 
year. The fire destroyed the greater number of the young trees, that were 


| springing up, and the large ones remained thinly scattered like the apple- 
| ; 
How strange that in a country where the growth of population is so un- | 


exampled inthe world, and where the people are animated by an almost | 


trees in an orchard with large open spaces between. In these the different 
kinds of native vines and other wild plants,—pea vine, &c., contended for 
the mastery, and each prevailed and excluded the other according to the vi- 
gour of its growth. Macon county still exhibits in some parts the appearance 
which the whole back country of North Carolina may be supposed to have 
borne when the first settlements of the whites were made. But after the 
Indians had been removed and large quantities of stock were introduced, 
| the cattle and horses lent their aid in this contest of the different vegetable 
species and in favour of the worst kinds. They ate out and destroyed such 
us they found palatable and suitable for the nourishment of animals, whilst 
such as ure worthless were permitted to grow and occupy the ground. In 
the mean time the annual firing of the woods that had been practised by the 
Indians having ceased, bushes and small trees have overspread and shaded 
a large space that was formerly covered with herbage. For these two rea- 
sons, therefore, because the best kinds of vegetables have been in a great 
measure eaten out, and destroyed, and because of the thickening of the for 
| ests the range (even if the population were still the same) would be greatly 
inferior to what it was fifty vears ago 


man should come in to direct and to some extent control the operations of 
nature. The best grasses—best for pasturage, must be introduced and made 
to take the place of suchas are worthless. The milk, butter, and cheese 
would be improved in quality as well as increased in quantity. As the wild 
onion, where eaten by cows, gives milk a flavour that is intolerable to some 
persons so itimay be expected that bitter and unpalatable weeds of every 
kind will give it a wild and savage taste; that it will be inferior in purity and 
richness to such as is yielded where the sweetest and best grasses are the 
only food. It appeared to me as L rode down from the Flat Rock to Ashville 
that there were very extensive tracts in Henderson and in the southern part 
of Buncomb now almost waste and worthless, which would, in the course of 
a few years, be converted into artificial pastures; not the most fertile in the 
world—but such as would amply repay an outlay of capital upon them, that 
the marshes and low grounds would be drained and rank timothy take the 
place of sedge and other coarse grasses that afford no nourishment. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Flat Rock I saw that the good work had 
been begun and made a considerable progress. 





The sides of the mountains are too steep to be cleared and converted into 
| pastures that will have any permanent value. The soil that is exposed 
would be washed away. But there are tracts, some of no inconsiderable 
extent and especially near the crest of the ridge and along the head springs 
of the western waters, where the surface is comparatively livid, the soil 


invested for the purpose of converting them into meadows and pastures 
| The tops of the mountains also, where the ridge is broad ér a single summit 
has a rounded surface instead of a sharp peak, will afford a few grazing 
farms. Ido not altogether despair of living to see the time when the highest 
summit of the Black shall be inclosed and covered with a fine coat of the 


the lower counties that which is imported from other states. 

For accomplishing this a good deal of labour will be required. But the 
person to whom it has happened to visit Burnsy ille soon after it was fixed 
upon as the seat of Justice for Yancey county, and during the present year, 
will have good hopes of very rough and unsightly places. A more doleful 
spot than it was in thejyear 1834, cannot well be imagined ; and though there 
is ample room for improvement yet, it is not difficult to see that the time is 
near when there will be a range of meadows passing by and near it, alike 
productive and beautiful. 

If an inhabitant of the mountains shall be desirous of calling in the expe- 
rience of other parts of our widely extended country for the purpose of di- 
recting his own labours, there is no section of the United States which he 
would visit with more advantage than the genuine Yankee land—the New- 
England states. The soil is to a great extent the same with his own, having 
been produced by the decomposition of primitive rocks; elevation compen- 
sating for difference of latitude, there is a considerable similarity of climate 
And if after seeing what the labour of two centuries has accomplished there 
he shall pass through the mountain region of North Carolina, whilst he will 
be pleased to see how much has been in his own section, he will fix upon 
many spots that are now in a great measure neglected, as those which a pa- 
tient industry will in the course of a few years render the most productive 
and valuable. Extensive tracts in Henderson county, the moist grounds in- 
clining to swamp in the neighbourhood of Waynesville, the valley of Scotts 
creck, bordering the road, the head waters of the Tuckasuge and those of 
the Savannah on the south side of the Blue Ridge 
cause they fell under my immediate observation 








are cited as examples be- 


Closely connected with agriculture «as ulfording access to a Inarke lt are 
good roads, uid it was with some surprise tliat 1 noticed certain madications 
| that the road scraper has never been introduced into the western part of the 
| State, but that all the difficult passes in the mountains had been wrought out 
4 ; 

vith the plou th, the hoe and shovel Che Warm Spring turnpike has iIne- | 

| Qualities, elevations and depressiot even between the village of Ashville 
land the point where it first comes into contact withthe river, that would not 
| be permitted to continue fora year if this ex nt labour-saving instrument | 
} Were once to come into use kor rer v y eartu brough . rt distances 
| for a hundred feet toa hundred yards there is nothing comparable toit A 
| Single man and horse will accomplish as much as six or eight men with the 


ordinary tools, { am respectfully yours, 
kk. MITCHEN. 


It is necessary here as in other cases that the industry and ingenuity of 


sufficiently moist and fertile, and where capital might be advantageously | 


richest grasses, and when the cheese of Yancey shall rival in the market of 


Such are the series of counties and rivers in the interesting region under 

review; their principal towns are, 

JeFFERSON, in Ashe county, on New River, at N. lat. 36 (28', long. W. L. 4° 

| 25/ W., about 180 ms. NW. by W. of Raleigh 

| Witkesnoro, in Wilks county, situated on the Yadkin, 31 miles SSE of Jef- 

ferson, N. lat. 36° 06’, long. 4° 04 W. of W. 

| Moreanton, Burke county, situated on Catawba river, N. lat. 35° 45’, long. 

4° 36’ W. of W.; 50 miles southwestward from Wilkesboro, and very 

nearly due W. 200 miles from Raleigh. 

| Buryesvive, in Yancey county, situated on a branch of Nolichucky river, 

| 40 miles something N. of W. from Morganton, N_ lat. 35° ( 

| 05’, W. of W. 

AsHVILLE, Buncomb county, situated on French Broad, N. lat. 35 
long. 5° 22’, W. W., 62 miles SW. by W. from Morganton, and 36 miles 
a little S. of W. from Burnesville. 

WaAyNesvILLE, in Haywood county, situated on Big Pigeon, N. lat. 35° 28’, 
long. 5° 52’, W. W., 35 miles alittle S. of W. from Ashville. 

FRANKLIN, in Macon county, situated on a branch of Little Tennessee, N. 
lat. 35° 10’, long. 6° 09’, W. W., by post road 330 miles westward of 
Raleigh, and 560 miles NW. by W. of Washington city. 


53’, long. 5 


36’ N. 


Iv estimating the relations of height and latitude, Humboldt and other 
Geographers, have regarded 300 French metres, or 323 English feet of ele- 
vation or depression, as equal to a degree of latitude on aerial temperature, 
| along western Europe. 1 believe that, for all general purposes, 400 feet is a 
| safe estimate for a like purpose over the United States, and, if adopted, Way- 
| nesville, in Haywood, with an elevation of 6672 feet, would have a mean 
temperature suitable to N. lat. 52° 40’ on the ecean level. Again, the 
| mean of the 8 elevations, given in the letter, yields very nearly an equival- 
| ent to ten degrees of lut., and if we then assume Morganton as the mean lat. 
| of the towns nained above, the result gives to Western North Carolina a cli- 
| mate of very nearly 46- N., if reduced to the ocean level. 
| Ithought, however, to be distinctly understood that height operates much 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


more upon mean than extreme temperature. You request me to state in 
regard to the data in the letter enclosed, ‘* What errors or wrong impres- 
sions it may be calculated to rectify ; and on what question of Geapagihical 
seience or economical interest, it throws any and what new light ?” 

In answer, I may say at once, that it throws a flood of new light on the 
| relations of height in the United States, and affords an immense field to ena- 
ble observers to determine positively the relations of temperature and height. 
| The mean of the heights given amounts to 5943 feet. The means afforded 
| by such a region to experiment on Agriculture are incalculable. It might 
| be also remarked, that the space included in our review is of necessity only 
| a part, the most elevated no doubt, but with gradual depression extending 
| into Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee. Such data brought 
| to light ought to induce the goverument to do tor this country what has 

been already done by the governments of Europe for their respective terri- 
tories ; that is to make an universal Geographical survey, determining every 
position and every relation of height. 
| There is one object of primary, permanent, and vital interest, reflection 
| on which is enforced by the subject before us. Sheep have accompanied 
| man it is probable from the very infancy of suciety, and now, after the lapse 
| of thousands of years, by far the most substantial article ef his clothing comes 
from the fleece of this truly useful and innocent animal. On the ard plain 
and the mountain steep, where no cultivation can gain subsistence to man, 
the sheep finds food, and seems destmed to carry and support his human 
protector amid every variety of soil and climate, to which he may be ex- 
posed in the ever varying latitudes out of the torrid zone, and within that 
zone, Where height compeusates for latitude. 

In brief, the document before us cannot fail to excite to farther inquiry, 
and tend to remove much ignorance in regard to sections of our country the 
most interesting and yet most detfectively known of the parts inhabited. 

With sincere respect, 
WILLIAM DARBY. 
ee 


SUGAR DUTIES. 
ANNO SEPTIMO & OCTAVO VICTORLE REGINA. 


Cap. xxviu.—An Act tor granting to Her Majesty, until the Fifth Day of 
July One thousand eight hundred and forty-five, certain Duties on Sugar im- 
ported into the t nited Kingdom, for the Service of the Year One thousand 
eight hundred and forty-four. 


[4th July, 1844.] 





Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal Subjects, the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Jre/and in Parliament assembled, to- 
wards raising the necessary Supplies to defray Your Majesty's public Ex 
penses, have freely and voluntarily resolved to give and grant unto Your 
Majesty the Duties herein-after mentioned, and therefore do most humbly 
| beseech Your Majesty , that iimay be enacted: and be it enacted bythe Queen's 
Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the Advice and Consent of the Lords 


Spiritual and Temporal, aid Commons, iu this present Parliament assembled 
| and by the Authority of the same, That the Duties unposed on Sugar 
} and Molasses by an Act passed in the Session of Parliament holden in the 
} Sixth nd Seventh Years of the Reign of H ite Majesty King Wi nm the 
| Fourth, intitule 1 An Act for gra gto His Majesty, until the Fifth Day 
f July O sand eight | n, certain Duties on 
)s £ am A ? kK Service of the yrar One 
t/ ‘ ighthundred ar y il by an Act passed in the Session 
f Parli nt hold in Third fourth Ye ws of the Reign of Her 
present M sty, mtitules { | gto Her Majesty Duties of 
ic Excise,and A 1 s, shall be further continued until the 
| Tenth Day of Novemi One usand eight hundred and forty-four; and 
that from and after that Date until the Filth Day of Judy One thousand eight 


{ hundred and forty-five, in licu of the Duties now payable and hereby con 
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tinued thereon, there shall be charged the Duties of Customs following ; 

that is to say, i 
Sugar; videliccet, ; £3. d. 
Brown or Muscovado or Clayed Sugar, not being refined, the 


Cwt  - - - - : ‘ 3 3 
The Growth of any British Possession in America, and import- 
ed from thence, the Cwt. : . rot 6 


The Growth of any British Possession within the Limits of the 
East India Company’s Charter, into which the Importation 
of Foreign Sugar is prohibited, and from thence, the Cwt. 1 4 0 
The Growth of any other British Possession within those Lim- 
_jts, and imported from thence, the Cwt. - - Be 
And on Sugarwhich shall be certified as herein-after is mention- 
ed to be the Growth of China, Java, or Manilla, or of any 
other Foreign Country, the Sugar of which Her Majesty in 
Council shall have declared in manner herein-after mention- 
ed to be admissible as not being the Produceof Slave Labour, 
and which shall be imported into the United Kingdom either 
from the Country of its Growth or from some British Posses- 
sion, having first been imported into such British Possession 
from the Country of its Growth, the following Duties; namely, 


Brown, Muscovado, or Clayed, the Cwt. z ‘ 114 0 
Molasses, the Cwt.  - - . ‘a ‘ 18 90 
The Procuce of and imported from any British Possession, 

the Cwt. - - - é o i o 9 0 
Sugar, refined, the Cwt. - ‘ ‘ _ 8 8 0 
Candy, Brown, the Cwt. * g - ‘ 512 0 
a AS hite, the Cwt. - e a " 4/9 2 


And so in proportion for any greater or less Quantity than a Hundred 
Weight, together with an additional Duty, of Five per Centum on suchafore- 
said Rates of Duty. 

II And be itenacted, That the Duties hereby continued shall be collect- 
ed, paid, and accounted for in such and the like Manner as if the said Du- 
ties had been continued to the Fifth Day of Ju/y One thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-five, and that the said Duty of One Pound Fourteen Shillings 
per Hundred Weight, with Five per Centum additional as aforesaid, shall 
be collected, paid, aud accounted for in such and the like Manner as the said 
Duties hereby continued. 

Ilf. And be it enacted, That from and after the Tenth Day of Norem- 
ber One thousand eight hundred and forty-four it shall and may be law- 
ful for Her Majesty and She is hereby empowered, from Time to Time, by 
any Order or Orders in Council to declare, with respect to any Foreign 
Ceuntry or Countries, that it having appeared to Her Majesty, upon sutt- 
cient Evidence, that the Sugars of such Country or Countres are not the Pro- 
duce of Slave Labour, such Sugars shall (from and after a Day to be named 
in such Order) be deetned and taken not to be the Produce of Slave La- 
bour; and from and after the Day so to be named in such order the Brown, 
Muscovado, or Clayed Sugar (not being refined) of the Country or Coun- 
tries mentioned in such Order, shall be admissible to Entry for Home Con- 
sumption at the said Duty of One Pound Fourteen Shillings per Hundred 
Weight, with Five per Centum additional as aforesaid. 

IV. And be it enacted, That no Sugar shall be admissible to Entry for 
Home Consumption at the said Duty of One Pound Fourteen Shillings per 
Hundred Weight, with Five per Centum additional as aforesaid, unless the 
Master of the Ship importing the saine shall have delivered to the Collector 
or Comptroller at the Port of Importation such Certificate or Certificates as 
herein-after mentioned, nor unless such Master shall also make and sub- 
scribe a Declaration before such Collector or Comptroller that such Certifi- 
cate or) Certificates was or were received by him at the Place where such 
Sugar was taken on board, and that the Sugar so imported is the same as is 
mentioned therein. 

V. And be it enacted, That in case such Sugar shall be imported from 
China, Java and Manilla, or from any other of the Countries named in such 
Order in Council as herein-before is mentioned, the Certificate so to be 
given to the Collector or Comptroller at the Port of Importation shall be 
under the Hand and Seal of the British Consul, Vice Consul, Consular 
Agent, or other Officer appointed in that Behalf by her Majesty, at the Place 
where such Sugar was taken on board, and shall certify thata Declaration 
in Writing had been made and signed before such Consul, Vice Consul, 
Consular Agent, or other Officer, by the Shipper of such Sugar, that the 
same was really bona fide the Growth of the Country in which the same was 
so taken on board, and shall also Certify that such Consul, Vice Consul, Con- 
sular Agent, or other Officer had examined the Contents of such Declaration, 
and believed the same to be true, 

, 3 # And be it enacted, That in case such Sug wu shall be imported from 
any British Possession abroad, the Master of the Vessel importing the same 
shall deliver to the Collector or Comptroller at the Port of Importation, first- 
ly, a Certificate under the Hand and Seal of the principal Officer of Customs 
at the Place where the same was taken on board, certifying that a Declara- 
tion in Writing had been made and signed before such principal Officer by 
the Shipper of such Sugar that the same was really and bona fide the 
Growth of China, Java, or Manilla, or of some other of the Countries 
named in such Order in Council as herein-before is mentioned and had been 
imported thence into such British Possession abroad as aforesaid, and also 
certifying that such principal Officer of Customs had examined the Contents 
of such Declaration, and believed the same to be true ; secondly, a Certificate 
under the Hand and Seal of the British Consul, Vice Consul, Consular Agent, 
or other Officer appointed in that Behalf by Her Majesty (if any such there 
be), atthe Place wauape such Sugar shall have heen imported into such Bri- 
tish Possession abroad, certifying that a Declaration in Writing had been 
made and signed before such Consul, Vice Consul, Consular Agent, or other 
Officer, by the Shipperof such Sugar from such Place, that the same was 
really and bona fide the Produce of the Country trom whence the same 
shall have been so imported into such British Possession abroad, and also 
certifying that such Consul, Vice Consul, Consular Agent, jor other Officer, 
had examined the Contents of such Declaration, and believed the same to be 
true ; Provided always, thatin case such Sugar shall be imported into the Uni- 
ted Kingdom from any British Possession abroad, being Part of the Territo- 
ries of the East India Company, the Certificate and Declaration hereby re- 
quired to be given and received by the principal Officer of Customs may be 
respectively given and received by any Officer appointed for that Purpose 
by the respective Governments of such Territories. 

VIL And be it enacted, That with regard to Sugar the Growth of any 
Foreign Country, between which Country and Her Majesty there is now 
subsisting any Treaty or Convention binding Her Majesty to grant to such 
Country, either conditionally or unconditionally, the Privileges of the most 
favoured Nation, or to permit, either conditionally or unconditionally, the 
Produce of such Country to be imported into the United Kingdom at the 
same Duties as are imposed upon the like Produce of any other Country, it 
shall be lawful for Her Majesty and She is hereby empowered from ‘Time 
to Time, by any Order or Orders in Council, to declare that from axd after 
a Day to be named in such Order, not earlier than the Tenth Day of Novem- 
ber One thousand eight hundred and forty-four, Brown, Muscovado, or 
Clayed Sugars (not being refined) the Growth of such Country, in case such 
Treaty shall after the said Tenth Day of November continue to subsist, shall, 
if imported from such Country, or trom any British Possession abroad, hav- 
ing been imported into such British Possession from such Country, be ad- 
mitted to Entry for Consumption in the United Kingdom at the aforesaid 
Rate of Duty of One Pound Fourteen Shillings per Hundred Weight, and 
Five per Centum additional as aforesaid; and from and after the Day so to 
be named in such Order the Sugars therein mentioned shall, if so imported 
as aforesaid, be xo admitted accordingly, subject nevertheless to the Pro- 
duction of the like Certificates, and the making of the like Declaration, as 
are herein-before required with respect to Sugars the Growth of China, Ja- 
va, or Manilla. 

VIIL. And be it enacted, That in case the Privileges granted by any Treaty 
to any Foreign Country in respect of which any Order in Council shall be 
issued under the Enactment lastly herein-before contained shall have been 
granted conditionally, such Order shall expressly declare that such Foreign 
Country hath duly fulfilled the said Conditions, and is entitled to the said 
Privilege. 

SUGAR TRADE.—ORDER IN COUNSEL 

At the Court at Windsor, the 28th day of November, 1844 ; present, the 
Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. } 

Whereas by an act, passed in the session of parliament held in the 7th and 
8th years of the reign of her present Majesty, entitled ‘An act for granting 
to Her Majesty until the Sth day of July, 1845, certain duties on sugay » 
ported into the United Kingdom for the service of the ve w 1844," it was 
enacted— ; 


That, from and after the 10th day of November, 1844. until the 











January 18 











said rate of duty. 

And by the said act it was also enacted, that with re to sugar the 
growth of any foreigncountry, between which country and her Majesty there 
was then subsisting any treaty or convention binding Her Majesty to grant 
to such country, either conditionally or unconditionally, the privileges 
of the most favoured nation, or to permit, either conditionally, or uncondi- 
tionally, the produce of snch country to be imported into the United King- 
dom at the same duties as are imposed upon the like produce of any other 
country, it should be lawful for Her Majesty, from time to time, by any Or- 
der or Orders in Council, to declare, that, from aud after a day to be named 
in such Order, not earlier than the 10th day of November, 1844, brown, 
Muscovado, or clayed sugars (not being refined), the growth of such coun- 
try, in case such treaty should, after the said 10th day of November, continue 
to subsist, should, if imported from such conntry, be admitted to entry for 
consumption in the United Kingdom at the aforesaid rate or duty of £1 14s. 
per cwt., and 5 per cent. additional, as aforesaid : 

And whereas, amongst other treaties and conventions as aforesaid, a treaty 
was, at the time of the passing of the said act, aud still is, subsisting between 
Her Majesty and the state of Venezuela, which was signed on the 29th day 
of October 1884, adopting and confirming certain articles and provisions 
therein mentioned or referred to, amongst which was: 1 agreement that no 
other or higher duties should be charged on the impor ation of any articles, 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of one country, : ito the territories or 
dominions of the other, than such as were or might be ayable on the impor- 
tation of the like articles from any other foreign couni:y : 

And whereas application has been made on the part « “the Government of 
Venezuela, claiming, under the said treaty, the admi sion of sugars, the 
growth of Venezuela, at the said duty of £1 14s. per ewi., with 5 percent. 
additional, as aforesaid : 

Now, therefore, Her Majesty, by and with the advice of Her Privy Coun 
cil, doth order, and it it hereby ordered accordingly, that, from and after the 
28 day of this insiaut, November, brown, Muscovado, or clayed sugars (not 
being retined), the growth of Venezuela, shall, if imported from Venezuela- 
or from any British possession abroad, having been imported into such Bri, 
tish possession from Venezuela, be admitted inte entry for sonsump- 
ption into the United Kingdom at the aforesaid rate of duty of 
£1 14s, perewt., and 5 per cent. additional, as aforesaid ; subject, never- 
theless, to the production of the like certificates, and the making of the like 
declaration, as are in the said act required with respect to sugars the growth 
of China, Java, or Manilla. 

And the Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
are to give the necessary directions accordingly. 

WM. L. BATHURST, 
ee — 


INDIA AND CHINA. 


The overland mail from India reached town on Wednesday, with dates 
from Bombay of the 1st November, Calcutta of October 17, and China of 
Angust 30. 

The news brought from India by this mail is not possessed of much poli- 
tical interest. The only place in which any disturbance of the general tran- 
quillity exists, is at Kolapore, where, the Rajah being a minor, the govera- 
nent has been administered by various agents, who, by acts of despotism 
and oppression, drave the people into resistance. ‘Chis Kajah being a towed 
by the treaties to maintain 1000 men, his forces were sent into the re inces 
to put down the rebellion. The insurgents soon routed them, anc then re- 
tired into the mountain fortresses. One of these, Samunghur, was taken by 
storm on the 13th of October, and a portion of the garrison who resisted 
were put to the sword by the British troops that were invited to aid the 
Rajah’s agents in suppressing the insurrection. 

In order to understand the dispute, it may be useful to give a short view 
of the history of this state. The connexion between the British and Kola- 
pore dates from 1812, when the Rajah, a descendant of the celebrated found- 
er of the Mahratta empire, Sivajee, courted the favour of the rising British 
empire. He nae a considerable increase of dominion after the Mah- 
ratta war, but was murdered in 1821 by his son, who afterwards, on the oc- 
casion of the commotions at Kittoor in 1826, exhibited a wish to quarrel with 
his father’s allies. He was defeated and punished by having his forces dis- 
bauded and his state placed under the direct control of the Bombay govern- 
ment. He lived about ten years afterward, governing a state of abont 
3,184 square miles ; his children succeeded under a regency composed of 
a woman and several councillors. In consequence of the despotism end 
fecble measures of the regency, the minister of which, secure of British sup- 
port, sought to deprive some chiefs of property held by their ancestors du- 
ring 150 years, and to dismantle their mountain forts, the people broke out 
into open revolt, seized the Rajih and his nunisters, and treated them with 
indignity. The British being bound by treaty, were called on to aid the 
Kolapore goverment, and troops were immediately sent from Madras and 
Bombay. The latter government, to which the care of Kolapore specially 
belongs, in addition to troops, sent the well-known Colonel Outram with 
ample power to make terms aud to settle the country. ‘This officer, on the 
16th of October, with a strong escort, hastened from Samunglhur to the town 
of Kolapore, where he was met by a body of troops from Poouah. The 
Rajah and his adherents, being deakaad by the chiefs, came out to wel- 
come his deliverers: he has promised every thing, but he and the regency 
have but little power; the chiefs, who cannot rely ou the promises of their 
own government, have retired to their fastnesses, with a determination to 
hold out their forts. Colonel Outram cannot secure them the preservation 
of fortifications, and therefore his negociations must, as it is supposed, turn 
into sieges of those forts, of which several are represented us being very 
strong. 

At the time of the departure of the mail, it was said that Col. Outram and 
the Rajah were about to proceed through the country, in order to bring 
about a surrender of the forts, and general quiet. The British troops were 
also to be divided into two brigades, one being from Bombay and the other 
from Madras, natil an effective subsidiary force shall be formed. Mr. 
Reeves, the late political agent, is stated to have been severely reprehended 
for the rashness of his proceedings, which brought about a conflict. He has 
been superseded by Colonel Oujram, and is about to proceed to Europe 
with, it is said, an intention to resign the service of the Honourable Com- 
pany. 

The news from Scinde is not important. It was perfectly tranquil, and 
the outery which had been raised against its occupation had altogether sub- 
sided. The health of the troops, thanks to the precautions which had been 
adopted by Sir Charles Napier, lad greatly improved. In four regiments 
there was still a considerable amount of sickness. One of them, her Ma- 
jesty’s 13th had arrived at Kurrachee from Sukkur ; two were at Shikar- 
pore, namely, the 2d Light Cavalry, and the 60th Bengal Infantry, was still 
at Sukkur. In these four corps, no fewer than 1100 men, being about one- 
half the sick ot the entire Scindian army, were in hospital ; the remaining 
18 corps, aud the Bombay regiments more capeaudie, were unusually 
healthy. It seems probable that the Bombay troops will be increased, so 
as to adinit of the retirement of the Bengal regiments into their own dis- 
tricts. Sir Charles Napier was about to proceed to Upper Scinde in order 
to make arrangements for the preservation of the general tranquility. 

The affairs of the Punjaub had undergone little or no improvement. Ne- 
gociations were in progress between Here Singh and his uncle, but their 
result had not transpired. 

In Affghanistan Dost Mahommed and his notorious son, Akbar Khan, had 
reverted to the ancient mode of governing the couutry. They were about 
to provoke a quarrel with the government of Lahore, and demand back the 
Afighan provinces on the west bank the Jndus, including Peshawar, which 
are at present under its rule. 

There is no news of the slightest political importance from either Caleutta 
or Madras. Sir Henry Hardinge continues with his council at Calcutta, 
studying the duties of bis office. ~ No disturbance of the general repore was 
anticipated. 

Among the deaths at Madras is mentioned that of Dr. Lane, private se- 
cretary to the Marquis of Tweeddale ; he has been succeeded by Mr. Con- 
way, son of Colonel Conway, formerly Adjutant General in that presidency. 
From Bombay the chief points are the conviction of the infamous Aloo Parvo, 
for being implicated in burning the merchant ship Belvedere in Singapore 
harbour. This scoundrel appears to have made a practice of burning ships 
which he had insured. and of which five or six were destroyed within four 
years. Another subjec t of interest in Bombay arose from the commitment 
for trial at the December criminal sessions of Thomas Braithwaite, the mas- 
ter of the ship Neptune, from Liverpool, He, it appears, treated the stew- 
ard with rent ¢ and actually gave 300 lashes toa French lad oy 





cruelty, p 
board for some supposed offence. The case of this boy was brought forward 
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wa French merchant, uamed Ronssac, who received every assis tauce froy 





1 ’ aay } the magistrate, ‘Tl ‘tal ot Braithwaite f r his crue Ity was loud]: demand 
of July, 1845, there shall be charged, amongst other duties of Custor the | ed by the pul't that Presidency. , 
following—that is to say : on sugar, which should be certified, as th r| From China the intelligence comes down to the end of August. The 
is mentioned, to be the growth of China, Javea, or Manilla, or of a r| American Ambassador had negociated «treaty such as that sanctione 
foreign country, the sugar of which Her Majesty in Council should ‘ | British, with the addition of some clan explanatory of it. 
clared, in manner thereinafter mentioned, to be admissible as not beiuet | | bh Amb; lor arrived at Macao « e 15th of August, in order to |} 
produce of slave labour, and which should be imported into tl d | negociations about jiistreaty. The Governor of Hong K Mr. Davi 
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sugar the ewt, ll. 14s., and so on in proportion for any greater or less quan } th cal tribes on t vorthlowest coast of Borneo ; it consisted chiefly o 


tity than a cwt., together with an additional duty of 5 per cent. on such afore- 





her Majesty’s ship Dido, Captain Keppel, and the Hon. Company's steamer 
Phlegethon, which went up the river Sukarran. The boats were at first 
repulsed ; but, being reinforced, they returned and demolished the fortifica- 


tions, and took above 60 guns. Mr. Wade, first lieutenant of the Dido, was 
killed while leading his men to attack a fort, and Mr. Steward and several 
men belonging to the same ship were slain by the pirates. Her Majesty's 
ship Samarang was not far distant from the scene of action. The Dutch had 
also sent an expedition to Borneo in search of a missing ship, the Charles. 
The King of Koti, who'murdered the Hon. F. Murray, having refused all sat- 
isfaction, had his town destroyed. 

The ship Ceylon, D. Furguson, master, from Loudon t Bombay, was to- 
tally iost on the Ist of October, on the northernmost reef of the Laccadives, 
— even on the best charts are marked 18 miles too much to the east- 
ward. 

The captain and crew arrived safe in Bombay. No blame is attributable to 
them. The ship Brilliant, from Calcutta to Bombay, was lost on the 16th of 
October on the point of Saugur Sands ; the crew were saved. 

The monsoon had terminated. The fall of rain in Bornbay was under six 
inches, and fears were entertained of the want of water next spring. In 
the interior of the country, the fall, though not great, was seasonable, so that 
no apprehension was entertained of that most dreadful scourge—a famine, 
which is periodical in India. 

— 
BOKHARA.—COLONEL STODDART AND CAPTAIN CONOLLY. 
From the Delhi Gazette. 

It is reported by Ibraheem, who had been seut to Bokhara by Conolly 
Sahed, magistrate of Bareilly, and who has arrived in Peshawur, that Dr. 
Wolff Saheb, who had brought a vakeel from the Schah of Iran and letters 
from the King of Room, or Sultan Abd-eel-Musheed, to the address of the 
King of Bokhara, had reached that capital. The doctor was accompanied 
thither by some ot his own servants, and some suwars and people belonging 
to the King of Iran. Dr. Wolltf presented the letters to the King of Bokhara, 
and asked him why he had murdered the vakeels of the King of Inglistan 
without a cause. The King of Bokhara replied that he had never murdered 
any vakeel belonging to the King of Inglistan. Neither of the Feringhees 
who had been put to death had any paper or sunnud trom their King show- 
ing that they were vakeels. Three years ago a Feringhee, named Stoddart 
Saheb, had arrived in Bokhara, who did all he could to prevent its being 
known that he was a Feringhee, and hid himself as long as he could.‘ Sub- 
sequently, I, the King, learnt that there was a Feringhoe hid in my town, 
under these circumstances, on hearing which, I immediately sent for hlm 
and inquired of him who he was, and why he had come to Bokhara. Stod- 
dart Saheb told me in reply that he was a traveller wishing to see the coun- 
try, and did not disguise that he was a Feringhee. 
ordered him to be thrown into prison. 
represented it was dangerous to ee 


[, the King, immediately 
After this the Ameers of my court 
>a man under such circumstances in 
the country, but that if Stoddart Sahed would agree to become a Mussulman, 
the case woald be altered, but if he remained as a Christian, either in or 
out of prises, evil would arise. I, the King of Bokhara, therefere sent for 
him, and «)ld him that if he would become a convert to the holy faith, 
he should be released, and might live where he pleased in Bokhara, 
where ne doubt he would make many friends, and I would be one of 
them. Stoddart Saheb, on this, agreed to the proposal, and expressed 
his readiness to be a Mussulman. 

‘Some time after this event, another Feringhee, named Konolly Saheb, 
arrived in Bokhara, and stated that he was an Elchee of Shah Sujah. But 
he had no sunnud trom the Shah, nor could he prove by other means 
that he was an Elechee, and being summoned to attend ny durbar, which 
he did, had took up his dwelling with Stoddart Saheb. 

They then began both of them to enter into correspondence with the 
Ameers of Furung concerning the affairs of Bokhara. Stoddart Saheb also, 
when Konelly Saheb went to live with him, forsook the Mahommedan re- 
ligion, and returned to his own faith. On my discovering this, I sent for all 
the Ulemas and Mulvies of my country, and submitted to them a question to 
the following effect :—Supposing a person has been converted to the Maho- 
medan from the Koofur religion, and the same person after some time sub- 
sequently renounced the faith of Islam, to return to his former Koofur belief, 
what punishment is he liable to? The Ulemas replied that, agreeably to 
the Shern Shereef, he was deserving of death. After this sentence had 
been pronounced by the Ulemas J still kept Stoddart Saheb in prison for 
some time, thinking he might be a vakeel of the King of Inglistan; and 
instituted strict inquiries to tind this out. But all my inquiries proved fruit- 
less, and I was at last obliged to give an order for his execution. When 
Stoddart Saheb was about being put to death, T asked of Konolly Saheb if 
he would become a convert to the Mahormedan religion, stating to him that 
if he would do this his life should be spared; but, on bis refusing to re- 
nounce his faith, 1 ordered him also to be put to death.’ Dr. Wollf Saheb 
theu asked for the bones of both the Feringhees who had been put to death, 
as he conld distingnish them from the bones of other people The King of 
Bokhara then directed the Jullads (executioners) who had carried the 
sentence into execution to produce the bones of the two Feringhees, and 
deliver them te the Doctor. The Jullads thereupon brought twice or three 
times the bones of some other people, but the Doctor said he knew they 
were not the right bones. ‘The earth time the Jullads brought the bones 
of both the Feringhees, and the Doctor immediately said they were the 
right ones, on which he took them and deposited them in a box. 

A gentleman of the name of Hart Saheb, who was in Affyhanistan in the 
regiment of Sher Bazan, who had come via Peshawur and Cabul in the dis- 
guise of Moollah, is also at Bokbara. He observed all the customs of the 
Mahomedans after he quitted Peshawur, and said his prayers regularly five 
times a day, and always stood as an [main in the different mosques which he 
visited. fe reached Bokhara many days before Dr. Wolff, and he openl 


joined the doctor and the vakeel of the King of Iran when they arrived, 


and attended them to the durbar, conversing freely with the King. Water 
used to be brought three tunes a month to Bokhara tromfthe river Amoo, 
but since Dr. Wolff and his attendants have arrived water is brought 10 
times a month. Dr. Wolff goes to the King in a very independent manner, 
und has given out that he means to remain a whole year, being provided 
with the protection of the two powerful Sovereigns of Room and Iran. He 
says he will prove before he goes away that the two Feringhees were va- 
keels to the King of England, and that they were registered as such in the 
proper offices. Nail: Abd-ool Summud Khan was privately very kind to Dr. 
Wolff and to the vakecls. He is one of the great Ameers, and he was appoint- 
ed to command the army of Bokhara. 
a 
By the Packet Ship Quebec. 

Tue Steamsnip Great Britars —The tirst attempt to float this gigantic 
vessel through the docks at Bristol was unsuccessful, bat, an «additional por- 
tion of the masonry having been removed, she was got through the next 
day, and, being taken in tow by three steam tugs, proceeded to King road, 
where she arrived in two hours and eighty minutes, without accident 
of any kind. Her own steam was then got up for a trial of speed down the 
Channel. 

The Great Britain is 322 feet in length and 50 feet 6 inches in extreme 
breadth, registering 3500 tons. She has four decks, the lowest of iron, for 
the reception of cargo. The upper deck is flush from stem to stern, and 308 
feet long. She has three boilers, containing 200 tons of water and heated by 
24 fires; the four engines are 250 horse power each. Fifteen hundred tons 
of iron have been used in the construction of the ship and her engines. Her 
propeller (of the Archimedian screw pattern) is fifteen feet and a half in di 
ameter, worked by a plate-iron chain in four tiers, passing round an iron 
drum of 18 feet diameter. Fifty-four revolutions per minute can be made. 

A correspondent of the London Times says that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury has announced his intention to summon a meeting of the Bench of 
Bishops, in consequence of the unhappy agitation pervading the Church of 
England, in order to determine upon the observance of the rubrics. 

A Court of Common Council was held in London on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, chiefly to consider a petition for aid in the endowment of afree Church 
in St. Giles’s in the Fields. The grant was opposed on the ground that the 
new Church was gotup under Puseyite auspices, and defeated, ouly five 
voting in its favour when about a hundred and fifty were present. 

The weather in France and England was excessively severe ; it was daily 
expected in Paris that the Seine would be frozen over. Thore was good 
skating, too, on the Serpentine, in Hyde Park. 

From the London Times of Dee. 13. 

This morning, at the Treasury, £80,000, the portion undisposed of, of the 
pending Cau ida contract, was taken by Mes rs. Hammond, Scott & Co. at 
111 1-2, that being the minimum price of the Chancellor of the Exe hequer. 
lo this tirm, therefore, the whole sum of £200,000 has be : 
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since the last negotiation of the kind took pore when the reserved price 
was nearly the same, a rise of 2 per cent. hac taken place in Consols. But 
all seem to have taken into their consideration the effect of the new banking 
law, which, by imposing greater caution upon banks generally, in locking 
up their resources, has partly shut them out of the competition on the pre- 
ant occasion. 
¥. As a proof of this, it may be mentioned that the Bank of England wholly 
abstained this time from making any tender, and have had nothing to do 
with the affair, but as the keepers of the sealed paper in which the reserved 
price of the Treasury was contained. p 7 ; ; , 

What sort of arrangement subsists in this affair between the Canadian anc 
the home Government cannot of course be known; but it is assumed that 
protective terms against possible default have been agreed to, and that, if 
ultimately paid by the colony,this country will be a large gainer by the trans- 
action. 

If arate of 5 per cent., for example, hould be chargrd to ¢ anada, who 
could not on her own security raise money under 6 per cent, she can have 
no ground of complaint; yet this would leave the home Treasury with the 
profit from the premium of 11 1-2 or 12 per cent., and of 1 per cet. 1 the 
annual interest for the whole term of 20 years, which the contract has to 
run. : 

The English funds were again flat to day, in consequence af sales, but 
the amount of business transacted was not large. Consols for the account 
left off 100 3-8 to 1-4; Three per Cents. Reduced 100 1-2 to 5-3; Chree 
and a Quarter per Cents. 103; Long Annuities, 12 1-8 : Bank Stock, 207 1-2 
to 208 1-2; and Exchequer Bills 56s. to 57s. premium. 

FRANCE. om 

The French opposition journals are still raving against the ‘ truckling’ of 
the Government to England, but were troubled to find a substantial griev- 
ance. The latest was the capture ofa French vessel on the coast of Africa, 
presumed to be a slaver, concerning which the ‘National’ fulminated as 
follows :— 

‘The shameful letter of excuse addressed by the Count de St. Aulaire to 
Lord Aberdeen, and the recital of the capture and condemnaiion of the 
Curieuse, a vessel employed in the service of the state, demonstrate that if 
the ambition of the English Government has not become more moderate, the 
complaisance of our rulers towards it is equally Ww ithout bounds. It is not 
only at Tahiti that M. Guizot blames and disavows the officers who maintain 
the honours of France. ‘ 

He acts in the same manner on the coast of Africa; and we find there a 
French vessel seized and condemned by the English under pretence that 
she had been engaged in the slave trade, which could not even with justice 
be suspected of that offence, as she was employed by the Governor of Sene- | 
gal, and ought to have been cousidered as belonging to the Royal navy. 

The owners of the Curieuse have determined to exhaust all possible means 
in order to obtain justice. All France will aid them with their good wishes, 
because the question is connected with the liberty of the seas and with our 





national honour. But what can they effect against the English aided by M. 
Guizot? What justice can they expect when the owners of the Marabout, | 
captured four years since, but discharged by the tribunals, have not yet} 
been able to recover the indemnity awarded vo them ?’ 

The Constitutionnel announces that M. Ferdinand Barret was to be 
sent to La Plata, in the capacity of extraordinary 
dicate the rights of the Frenchmen deprived of the 
treated in their persons by agents of the governinent of 
violation of the laws of nations. 

ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND THE BRAZILS. 

The Constitutionnel states that Viscount d’Abrantes, the Envoy Extraor- 
dinary of Brazil to Prussia, had proposed to England and France, in the name 
of his Government, to join in an armed intervention to put a period to the 
war between the Eastern and Argentine republics, and enforce the stipula- 
tions guaranteed by the Brazils and France. 

That journal anticipates no favourable result from the mission of M. 
d’Abrantes. ‘ He has seen,’ it says, ‘ Lord Aberdeen, and found that Minis- 
ter animated with the saine dispositions which he had manifested to M. Va- 
rela.’ Lord Aberdeen is said to have thrown upon France, which is more 
interested in the question, the entire responsibilily of the unaccountable and 
often odious conduct held by the two nations during two years on the banks 
of the Plate. 

His Lordship, moreover, expressed his readiness to interfere if France 
would jom England. ‘ M. Guizot,’ the Constitutionnel says, ‘ will content 
himself with repeating to the nogociator his declaration to the Chambers, 
‘that the quarrel of Moutevideo and Buenos Ayres is a civil war between 

vo republics, or rather between two presidents of the same republic, Or ibe 


cominissioner, to vin- 


Suenos Ayres 


pre Rivera, and that it behoves France tokeep aloof from the war, and await 


| to actin both cases. 


1e event.’ 
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Sec Lieut’s, by purchase—W Pownall, Gent, v Agar; J8 Tulk, Gent. vice 
Dwyer. 

Brevet.—Capt J Jameson, of the 65th Foot, to be Major in the Army ; 
Capt A M Douglas, of the 88th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Unatracnep.—Lieutenant W Lacy, from 46th Foot, to be Captain, with- 
out purchase. 

Starr.—Lieut J B Hamilton, from half-pay of 10th Light Dragoons, to be 
Adjt of a Recruiting District, v O. Burridge, who ex. 

Hosprta, Starr.—Surgeon T Atkinson, M.D., from 68th Ft, to be Staff 
Surg of Sec Class, v Hunter, who ex. 

Memoranpum.—The commission of Staff Surgeon of the Second Class 
John Charles Cameron, M.D., v Rumley, deceased, has been antedated to 
15th of April, 1844. 

The removal of Assistant Surgeon Donald, from 24th Foot, to be Asst- 
Surg in the 31st Foot, and the appointment of Dr H H Massey to be Asst- 
Surg to the 24th Foot, in succession, as stated in the Gazette of the 22d of 
November, 1844, have been cancelled 

Commission SigNep BY THE Lorp LigutTENANt.—Renfrewshire.—Col. 
W. Mure to be Vice Lieutenant. 

Whitehall, Dec. 5.—The Lord Chancellor has appointed Charles Pem- 
berton, of Liverpool, in the county of Lancaster, Gent., to be a Master Ex- 
traordinary in the High Court of Chancery. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-4 a 110. 
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Some of the sailing packets have arrived from England with intelligence in 
advance of the Boston Steamer, and by them we are put in possession of 
London papers to the 13th ult. 

The political news is not very important, but there is some domestic intelli- 
gence from Great Britain of considerable interest. The dissensions in the 
church continue, and have, in fact, increased in intensity, so much so that 
the public begin to call loudly on some authority to put a stop. to them. Ap- 
peals to the Bishops do not always bring satisfactory replies, because unanimity 
The letter of 
Dr. Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter, to his clergy, “On the Observance of the 


does not prevail among the right reverend brethren themselves. 


Rubric,” published in the last Albion, has given rise to much comment and to 
much serious consideration, in consequence of his lordship having in so pointed 
a manner enjoined the use of the surplice while preaching—that being an 
usage rarely practised for the last two centuries. The government remain in- 
active, although it is generally understood that Sir Robert Peel and his Cabi- 
net are opposed to what is termed Puseyisin “he Premier, as in the O’Con- 
nell agitation, seems to rest content with the do-nothing policy; but we are of 
opinion that Sir Robert, or some one else, must, ere long, call upon Parliament 


An article inthe London Standard of the 11th of De- 


i; cember is deserving of some attention, as that journal is generally known to 
r properties, and ill- | 
lth 


speak authoritatively on matters relating to the church, and is moreover regard- 
The article to 
which we refer is written in reply to some taunts in the Morning Chronicle 
as to the want of authority and proper subordination among the clergy, and 


ed as the evening organ or mouth-piece of the government. 


concludes with the following words :— 

About twelve years ago, certain stupid, ignorant—we repeat it, most 
ignorant—conceited, and perverse men, sought to introduce into the Church 
novelties of doctrine and of ritual by which they hoped to make for them- 
selves a name. How were the bishops or the Universities to deal with these 
persons? When they saw the tares flung among the wheat, they might 





account never hailed with much enthusiasm the changes that have in many 
churches been adopted. True it is that many of these changes are harmless 
and inoffensive in themselves ; and it is also true that many of them are per- 
fectly legal and were sanctioned at the Reformation—yet their revival now is 
productive of discord and leads to the dissensions we now witness. ‘The hand 
of authority, then, we think, should be used to put an end tosuch a state of 
things, and we should be glad to see the archbishops called upon to exercise 
such authority and orderene uniform practice in all the churches. ‘That prac- 
tice should be as nearly as possible in conformity with the usages of the last 
hundred years, so that the people may be no longer shocked with changes, 
which—although legal and innocent—carry with them a supposed leaning to 
popery. 

Since writing the above, we find the following in the London Times of 
the 15th. 

Meeting of the Bishops.—Uis Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
announced his intention to summon a meeting of the Bench of Bishops, in 
consequence of the unhappy schism which at present agitates the Church of 
England, in order to deliberate and determine upon the rubrical observances 
to be enforced throughout the various dioceses of England over which his 
Grace has jurisdiction. The issuing of the recent pastoral letter of the 
Bishop of Exeter has caused fresh excitement among the laity, and a new 
source of embarrassment to the Church. [tis, therefore, not at all improba- 
that an early day will be determined upon by their lordships, so that the 
feverish controversies relative to the gown and surplice, and the weekly 
Offertory, may be finally disposed of. It is currently reported, with some 
degree of authority, that his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury will, at 
the deliberation oi the Episcopal Bench, propose a conciliatory course to be 
pursued relative to the observances of the rubric, so that a due regard may 
be paid to the scruples of the laity relative to innovations in the Church ser- 
vice which may give offence to the congregation. In this measure, it is 
also said, his Grace of York fully concurs. 

At a meeting of the shareholders of the British North American Bank, at 
St. Helen’s Place, on the 10th ult., Mr. Chapman was elected to the vacan- 
cy in the directorship, caused by the death of Mr. Pemberton. Mr. Fowler 
Newsam was proposed, but, on a show of hands, a large majority appeared 


to be in favour of Mr. Chapman. 


THE SUGAR TRADE. 

During the last Session of the Imperial Parliament an act was passed 
admitting into British ports the free laour sugar of Java, China, and Ma- 
nilla, at the mitigated duty of £1 14s. Od. per cwt., and 5 per cent. addi- 
tional; and the same act also empowered her Majesty, by order in Coun- 


cil, to admit from time to time sugar from such other places where free 


labour is employed for its culture and production. 

This mitigation of the duty is very favourable to the growers and pro- 
ducers of sugar in those countries froin whence it is so admitted ; and were 
not the distance of those countries, viz., Java, China, and Manilla, so great 


from England, a large trade would speedily ensue. Countries, however, 
nearer home are presenting themselves and demanding the like privileges 
by virtue of existing treaties with Great Britain, called “reciprocity treaties,” 
by which it is stipulated that articles the growth and produce of those coun- 
tries, shall be admitted into British ports upon the same terms as similar 
articles of the “most favoured nation.” The Republic of Venezuela enjoys 
with England a reciprocity treaty, and sh« las consequently preferred her 


claim for the admission of her sugar on the same favoured terms. This 


say at the hebdomadal board at Oxford, and many Bishops in their charges of course has been complied with, and an order in Council has been issued 


did say, ‘‘ An enemy has done this thing.” But the reluctance which all 


sood men feel to awaken the sleeping lions of the penal law—the spirit of 
ti 

of the new heresy was fully developed; besides that a precipitate course 
would risk the danger of presenting as martyrs those who were simply 
criminals. 

‘ The forbearance thus manifested, though wise and just, and the effect in- 
deed of the prosperity of the Charch, has been, we admit, attended by this 
inconvenience, that it has given occasion to doubts and scruples in the minds 
of some good men, which, though relating to matters in themselves indiffer- 
ent, seem to throw these good men, in some respects, into the hands of the | 
heretics. 


Poison is rarely administered save in combination with something 


by her Majesty for that purpose, a copy of which will be found in this day’s 


} ; ‘ : | impression, 
the parable referred to, compelled them to wait until the wickedness or folly | 
} } 


The United States have also a treaty of this kind with England ; but we 
have not heard if the Cabinet at Washington have claimed the rights of this 
country inthe same way ; Lp- 


at all events, no order in Council has yet ¢ 
Doubts, indeed, lave arisen, if the circumstance of American Sa- 


peared. 
gar being the produce of slave labour be not a barrier to its admission. In 
order to throw light on this subject, we have copied from the act of the Last 
session, above reterred to, all the sections that bear upon the point, together 


| wit e order i , cil. i : observed that » oh » act. ar 
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la, than a black crape round the leftarm, with their uniforms. By command 


sede f Field Marshal his Grace the Duke of Wellington, Commander in Chief 


to af 


“~ 
Admiralty, Dec. 2.—Her Majesty does not require that the ofticers of the 


Joun Macponatp, Adjutant General. 


uecet or marines should wear any other mourning, on the present melancholy 
occasion of the death of her late Royal Highness Princess Sophia Matilda, 
than a black crape round the left arm, with their uniforms. 

Sipney Herperr. 

Whitehall, Dec. 4.—The Queen has been pleased to grant to the Rev- 
John Antony Cramer, Doctor in Divinity, Vrin« ipal of New Inn Hall, and 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, the dignity of Dean 
of the cathedral church of Carlisle, void by the death of the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Hodgson, late Dean thercof. : 

Foreign Office, Dec. 4.—The Queen hss been pleased to approve of Mr: 
George Kissel, as Consul at Manchester for his Majesty the King of the Bel- 
gians. 


the real question is between re Christianity and Romanising innovation, it 


ing of the offertory. 

Now, while we entirely sympathise with the resolution of the people 
not to submit to authority, where the legal foundations of authority 
shall seem to be doubtful, and though we have no doubt that there is no au- 
thority whatever to enforce surplice preaching, still we think that the dis- 
pute raised is one which (if the bishops who enjoin surplice preaching un- 
happily feel bound to persist), can be determined satisfactorily only by the 
law. We say again, that we have no doubt how the law will determine it. 
In order, then, that the wound to the Church be promptly probed, let the 
question be at once referred to alegal issue, and, if necessary , prosecuted to 
cese of Exeter, for example, use his accustomed habit in preaching: if he do 
so unmolested, the question is set at rest in that diocese, and the people 
well know that all who abandon the former usage do so, not from a necessi- 
ty’ of canonical obedience, but from a bias towards the Romanising heresy 


has, at least in appearance, taken the form ofa dispute about surplice preach- } 


Shipments of sugar, we understand, have been made at Charleston, and 
also at New Orleans, for British ports, under the impression that the treaty 
will secure its admission at the £1 14s. Od.; but we should think that the 
actual shipment of the article would be premature, and attended with some 
risk, until the order in Council has really been issued. The example of 
Venezuela is not a parallel case, because slavery does not exist in that coan- 
try—it having been abolished by Bolivar, upwards of twenty years ago. 

The sugar of New Orleans, we understand, is not a very saleable article 
in England, preference being given to the drier sugars of the East and West 








the court of last resort, the Privy Council. Let some clergyman of the dio- Indies; the price too, we fear, will be another impediment. We should, 


however, much regret if a serious obstacle of any sort should intervene to 
check the export of the saccharine products of the Southern States to Great 


Britain, because amore abundantsupply is required for general consump- 


if,on the other hand, an attempt be made to punish the clergyman who ad- 
heres to the usage of two centuries, the people will support him in his suc- 
cessive appeals, up to the appeal to the Privy Council. 


tion; and because every article of export from this country to England ie 


attended with a corresponding import of the produce of British industry 
This is the course } here. 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 
, War Office, Dec. 6,—10th Light Drag.—Lt Lord G. A. Beauclerk to be 
Capt. by pur. v. Bridgeman, who retires; Cornet T. T. S. Carlyon to be 
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Lt. by pur., v. Lord G. A. Beauclerk ; E. Shelley, Gent., to be Cornet, by 
pur, v. Carlyon. Scots Fusilier Gds.—Brevet Col. W. T. Knollys to be Maj., 
by pur. v. W. Drummond, who retires ; Lt. and Capt. E. W. F. Walker to 
be Capt. and Lt. Col., by pur., v. Knollys: and Ens. and Lt. T.-H. Powell 
to be Lt. and Capt. by pur. v. Walker; J. F. Peel, Gent., to be Ens. and 
Lt., by pur., v. Powell. 11th Foot —Capt. J. J. Grant, from 38th Ft. to 
be Capt,. v. Story, who exchanges; Ens. H. M. Ball to be Lt. by pur. v. 
Jauncey, who retires, ; R. W. Cardiff, Gent., to be Ens. ; Ball. 
18th Foot—Lt. G. Swaby, from 33d Ft. tobe Lt. v. Cazalet. whio exchanges : 
Assist. Surg. G. Stewart, from 96th Ft. to be Surg. v. Stevenson, appdint- 
ed to 3d Foot. 3lst Foot.—H. H. Massey, M. D., to be Assist. Surg., v 
Jenkins, deceased. 33d Foot.—Lt. G. H. Cazalet. from 18th Ft., to be Lt. 
v. Swaby, who exchanges. 35th Foot.—C. M. Layton, Gent.. to be Ens. 
by pur. v. Wilson, who retires. 38th Foot.—Capt. V. F. Story, from 11th 
Ft. to be Capt. v. Grant, who exchanges. 42d Foot.—Lt. A. (. Campbell 
to be Capt., by pur., v. Macdonald, who retires; Ens. J. O. Barnett to be 
Lt. by pur., v. Campbell; J. W. P. Orde, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., vy. 
Barnett. 44th Foot.—Assist. Surg., Eh. J. Pratt, from 63d Foot to be As- 
sistant Surgeon v. Bartlett, who retires upon half-pay. 46th Foot.—Geut. 
Cadet A Nicholas, from Royal Military College, to be Ens., by pur., v. Jack- 
son, who retires Mth + oot.— Maj. C. Cotton, from 94th Ft. to be Maj. 
vice Dennis, who exchanges. 54th Foot.--Lt. J. B. Chalk to be Cant. 
without pur., v. Brevet Maj. W. Cox, who retires uponfull pay; Ens.W : K 
srett to be Lt., v. Chalk; Gent. Cadet W. EE. F. 0 
Military College, t Brett. 

57th Ft—W L F Sheaffe, Gent to be Ens, without pur, v Croker, prom, 
59th Ft—Maj Gen Sir J Harve y, KC B, to be Col, vy Lt Gen Sir R L Dundas 
KC B, deceased. 63d Ft— Assist Surg W Stuart, MD, from 91st Ft. to be 
Assist Surg, V Pratt, app inted to the 444th Ft. 65th Ft—¢ pt J Jameson 
trom half pay 4th Ft, to be Cpt, v P D Stokes, who ex’s; Lt St Leger Bes. 
ry to be Cpt, by p, ¥ Jameson, who retires; Ens T Barnard to be Lt 
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necessary, itis the course which we hope to see pursued.’ 

Now in this article the Tractarians are, toa certain extent, thrown over- 
board, and that too by one of the organs of Sir Robert Peel’s government.— 
The clergy ofthe diocese of Exeter are in plain terms incited to resist the or- 
ders of Bishop Phillpotts ; and ifthe Bishop should proceed to enforce his or- 
ders or to punish the contumacious minister, the minister is assured that he 
will be supported by the people in testing the point at issue by a suit at law. 
which suit, if necessary, shall be carried up to the Privy Council! These re- 

: s , 
marks, then, of the Sfanda supposing them to give vent to the sentiments 
felt by the cabinet, are important, because they point out to the people wh 
course the government desire them to pursue. 

The words of Dr. Phillpotts in reterence to the surplice are 

‘ There is one ‘ diversity,’ for the quieting and appeasing of which, I will 
now ‘take order.’ ThisI feel myself called upon to do, because, unhappily, 
the ‘ diversity’ to which I refer is regarded by many of the people as exhibit- 
ing the badges of party, on one side, at least, if not on both. It cannot, there- 
tore, too soon be settled. 

‘I refer to the use of the surplice in preaching, a matter so inconsiderable 
that it could not, of itself, excite any strong feeling in any reasonable man. 
But the more unimportant it is in itself, the more manifest is the necessity 
of stripping it of that factitious importance which is given to it by its bein: 
made the symbol of disunion. This can be do 
be no longer any ‘diversity,’ that all eithe 
they preach. 


ise or disuse the surplice when 


‘If there were no law. one way or the ot 





there might be difficult 
. ° 4 ‘ . , 
in deciding which to require. But the law, on due investigation, is clear ; 
however compile ited may ye the Inquiry W + necessary to asce a 
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which seems to us to be in all respects the best, and, if unhappily rendered 


We again refer our readers to the Order in Council, and to the Act of Par- 
liament on which the Order is founded. 


INDIA. 
The intelligeuce from British India is favourable. 
are assuming a more satisfactoty state 
queror, Sir Charles Napier. 


The affairs of Scinde 
under the master spirit of its con- 
That beautiful country will soon become the 
abode of prosperity, peace and happiness, now that British rule is at last ee- 


tablished there. Some troubles have brokeu out in the Southern Mahratta 


country, but they have entirely subdued, and ¢ fort of Samanghur taken 


at | by storm. 


The Punjaub is still in a disturbed state. This country is ruled by the 
Hence all ite 


disorders, its murders and its frequent charges of rulers, but ultimately it 


native priuces, and not sulsject to the dominion of England. 


must fall to the East India Company, which will be a happy result for the 
people, but a bad one for its cruel rulers. The Punjaub is the country on 
the northwestern side of India, drained by the five rivers, (and hence its 
name) which unite and form the Indus- As soon as the acquisition of the 


Punjaub is added to the conquest of Scinde, the great Indus will form the 
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onty by requiring that there | glight glance at the m up will convey an idea of its magnitude 


| Sir Henry Hardinge was at the last dates still at Calcutta, deeply engaged 


entire western boundary ot the vast Indian empire of Great Britain. 


A very 
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nein of these Spanish contests is distressing to humanity, and gives se civil life of the old soldier is served up in a manner that cannot fail to meet 


to serious reflections. The attempt to introduce a representative form of the approbation of his warmest admirers. 
government, meets with very many sad reverses, and all the changes of | pany each number are executed in the neatest manner. 


Cabinets are stained with cruel and bloody deeds. The want of stability 
in the character of the people is remarkable, and it is no less remarkable in 
Spain than in the Spanish American Republics. Incessant changes are going 
on in these as well as in Spain, so much so as to lead us to doubt if such a 
system of government be adapted to the genius of the Spanish race. 


The illustrations which accom- 
Price 25 cents. 
“ Lovers and Husbands,” astory of married life, by T. 8. Arthur. This 


is an agreeable book, and the moral to be deduced from it need not be lost 


upon any of its readers. Harper & Brothers. 
We have received a number of the “Jewish Chronicle,’ which is pub- 
lished under the direction of the American Society for meliorating the con- 


The pressure of the hand of arbitrary power for so many centuries has not dition of the Jews. Some of the subjects it touches upon possess much in- 


failed to leave its imprint on the character of the people, and its bitter 
fruits are daily visible, not only in the Spanish peninsula, but as we have 
just said, in the Colonies planted by Spain in the new world. A form of 
government with a power more concentrated we are persuaded is best 
adapted for those people, and we have in some degree a proof of this in the 
instance of Venezuela, where public tranquillity has reigned ever since the 
expulsion of the old Spaniards. And why has this been the case more par- 
ticularly in Venezuela? Because Gen. Paez, a man of undoubted ability, 
courage and patriotism, has held sway there, and been enabled by the force 
of his personal character to keep down anarchy. 

The machinery of the representative system never could have held in 
check the daring and discordant elements of mischief in that country, for 
such a length of time, unassisted by such a mau as Paez. Until education 
has become more generally diffused, and knowledge spread itself more ex- 
tensively among the masses of the people, we fear that we may look for no- 
thing better in the future than the past has presented to us. 

Mr. O'Connell is in Dublin, and has again set the old Repeal machinery 
in motion. His proceedings present no novelty, tor we read nothing but 
his old speeches newly vamped up, hear enumerated the remittances from 
America, and see the weekly total of the rent recorded. The Rev. Mr. 
Moriarty, from Philadelphia, was present on one occasion, and stated that 
40,000 Irishmen were ready in the United States to march into Canada the 
moment a drop of repeal blood was spilt; but the agitator, seeing the bad 
policy of letting this cat out of the bag, checked the reverend invader of 
Canada, and made him hold his peace. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION. 

The twenty-fourth Anniversary of this valuable institution, was commem- 
orated on Tuesday last, with the usual exercises, in the Hall of the Associa- 
tion; Philip Hone, Esq., presided on the occasion, and opened the busi- 
ness of the evening with an extremely pertinent and happy address, that 
was listened to with the deepest interest, interrupted only by the warm 
plaudits of the audience. Mr. Hone is now the enerated father of this 
laudable institution, and appears to have gained from its members that al- 
most filial regard which his long connexion and warm exertions in its be- 
half so well entitle him to receive. Jt was really gratifying to witness the 
intelligent body of young men collected on Tuesday evening, evincing the 
warmth of feeling they exhibited. It must have been a pleasing tribute to 
Mr. Hone, and was in the highest degree honourable to the young gentlemen. 

Mr. Miller, the President of the Association,read the Annual report, which 
was a perspicuous and ably written document—setting forth the prosperous 
condition of the Lnstitation in all its departments ; after which Professor Ma- 
son, of the University, addressed the meeting. The reverend gentleman’s 
speech might be considered an able exposition of that important truth which 
Shakspeare, the great dissector of the human heart, has embodied in the well- 
known lines— 

“Men at some time ure masters of their fates, 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


The object of the speaker was to show that the formation of every man’s 
character, and his consequent success in life, depended upon himself—this 
was enforced in a style of masterly reasoning, and illustrated by a shrewd 
and conclusive array of facts, which proved that the learned Professor had 
not confined his studies to books alone, but had attentively perused the /iv- 
ing volume Man! 

The reverend gentleman was listened to with the profoundest attention, 
and we have no doubt but that the truthfulness and cogency of his remarks 
were not cast on an unfruitful soil. 

We cannot but congratulate this truly inestimable association on its pre- 
sent prosperous condition: and more especially do we rejoice in the har- 
mony now existing among its members. We consider institutions of this 
character to be the true conservative blessings of a free country, and ina 
commercial city like New York, its advantages cannot be too highly esti- 
mated by our merchants, nor should their fostering care ever be withheld 
from forw arding its interests. 

te Ata meeting of the Trustees of Columbia College, held on Tuesday, 
the 4th instant, Mr. John W. 8. Hows was appointed Professor of Elocution 
of the College; the appointment to bear date from the ninth of December 

last. — 
THE COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
GENERAL MORRIS. 

From the long list of influential names constituting the Committee for this 
tribute to General Morris, we suppose that there can be no doubt of a per- 
fectly successful result. The array of professional talent also, who with 
such commendable good feeling, have volunteered for the occasion, insure 
attractions which, independent of other motives, we feel assured will secure 
an overflowing House. We congratulate the worthy recipient of this hon- 
our most cordially, as it proves that merit is not always left to posthumous 
rewards, and that a Poet and an Author may be estimated while such esti- 
mation can smooth “ the ills our flesh is heir to.” Our readers will bear in 
mind that the concert takes place at the Tabernacle, on Monday next.— 
Tickets one dollar. See advertisement. 











Mrs. Bai.ey.—We understand that this charming singer has been giving 
a series of concerts in Baltimore, with very great success; in which she 
has been assisted by Mr. 8. C. Massett, and several other eminent profes. 
sors. Mrs. Bailey is an old favourite of the New York public, and we have 
no doubt they will be highly pleased to hear of her success in the sister 
Cities. 

We hope that the Benefit of Mad. Pico will not be forgotten to-night. 
She presents to her friends the now all-popular Semiramide, assisted by all 
the talentof the troupe. She also gives during the acts the banquet scene 
of Luerezia Borgia. 








** We are obliged for want of room to postpone several articles which 
we had promised attention to this week. 

* * Mr. Thomas Peele, our Agent for the Southern tour, is now in New 
Orleans, duly authorized to transact all our business in that section of the 
Republic. _—— 

NEW WORKS. 

“St. Ignatius and his Companions,” by the Rey. Constantine Pise, D.D. 
This work, which is handsomely got up, cannot fail to be interesting to 
readers generally. A vignette gives the portraits of Ignatius and his first 
nine companions, engraved by Gimbrede. 
Fulton-street. 

Nos. 15 and 16 of Dunigan’s Illustrated edition of the Holy Bible accord- 


Published by Dunigan, 151 


ing to the Douay and Rheimish versions, are published. This work is con- 
tinued m a spirited manner. 

No. 5 of “ Thirlwall’s History of Greece,” is published. Each number 
of this valuable work serves but to lend additional value to the preceding 
and succeeding numbers; the whole of which when completed will form 
one of the most valuable histories of ancient Greece. Harper & Brothers. 

The same publishers are issuing a Life of Andrew Jackson, to be com- 
pleted in fifteen numbers, by Amos Kendall. The private, military, and 


terest. Published at No. 23 Nassau-street. 





THE DRAMA 

Park Turatre.—The Seguin troupe commenced their farewell engage- 
ment on Monday last, and close this evening. The Bohemian Girl has been 
the only performance of the week—it having possessed sufficient attraction 
to fill the house every night. The undiminished popularity of this delight- 
ful opera, is conclusive proof that the P ark might successfully compete with 
the Italian company could they follow up the Bohemian Girl with other 
compositions, equally sterling in character; and we regret, for Mr. Simp- 
son’s sake, that such an arrangement could not have been effected with the 
Seguins. Their southern engagements, however, prevent this; and Mr. 
Anderson being in a similar position, the manager had no alternative but 
to terminate his season. We understand that the theatre will be re-opened 
in March; and in the interim Mr. Simpson bas let the house to Welsh, who 
opens it as a circus, on the 29th inst. 

This is certainly a lamentable state of things for the legitimate drama, 
when its only appropriate temple, in this large city, is compelled to be con- 
verted into a circus, for want of patronage! If we could animate with a 
spark of Promethean fire the statue of Shakspeare that stands guard at the 
Park, we should like to ask the great poet, whether he considers this to be 
really the “ march of intellect age?” And that classic device on the curtain 
at the Park !—is it to remain for “the sports of the ring?” Surely Mr. 
Simpson will feel the propriety of immolating it on the altar of the new pre- 
siding deities—and we advise that “ Mr. Merryman” be appointed as the 
officiating priest ! 

We learn that the leading members of the company are on the wing to 
adjacent cities; Chippendale to Washington, Crisp to Baltimore aud Char- 
leston, others to Boston and Philadelphia, We wish them the warm recep- 
tion they deserve, and shall hail their return in the spring, as joyously as 
we welcome the re.appearance of birds, blossoms, and flowers. 

OtyMpic THEatre.—Mitchell, who is always upon the alert, seeing the 
Park give up the legitimate drama in despair, tried his hand at resuscitating 
the declining taste of the public, by producing on Monday evening, the 
delightful comedy of The Green Eyed Monster, a piece that was eminently 
successful several years since at the Park—but we fear the result will not 

yarrant the manager to repeat the experiment. The Olympic company 
are shorn of half their effectiveness in the legitimate—occasionally as in 
Don Cwsar de Bazan, they make a hit, but they are essentially a burlesque 
and farcical troupe. Here they stand unrivalled, and the manager who 
always has his finger on the publie pulse, very wisely revived on Wednesday, 
the fairy extravaganza of Puss in Boots, which bids fair to crowd his little 
box for several nights. 

The new local burlesque has been deferred, to make the «arrangements 
perfectly complete, and we hear, will be presented on Monday next. It 
bears the striking title of ‘‘ The Mirror of the Times.” 





nts; Pit 
Doors open at 6 1-2 o’clock— 





ITCHELL’S OLYMPIC THEATRE, Broadway.—Dress Circle 50 Ce 
p 121-2 cents; Upper Boxes 25 cents; Private Boxes $5. 
curtain rises at 7 o'clock. 


A CARD,—A Lady, competent to teach Music, the Piano Forte, according to the best 
methods, and also perfect mistress of the French language, desires a situation ina Young 
adies Seminary. Terms and References made known on application, by letter, to John 
D’ Este Smyth, Mobile, Alabama. abStjanll 
A CAKD.—SIGNOKA ROSINA PICO has the honour to announce that her Benefit 
will take place on SATURDAY, January 18th. Seats can be secured at the Box Office 
from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. . 
ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
26 Cornhill. Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital £500,000 Sterling. 
General Agent for the United States of America, 
J. LEANDER STARR, Office No. 62 Wall-street, New York. 
Physicians to the Society [Medical Examiners], 
J. KEARNY RODGERS, 110 Bleecker-street, ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M. D., 101 
Franklin-street. 





Bankers, 

The MERCHANT'S BANK OF NEW YORK. 

Solicitor, 

WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 20 Wall-street. 

The rates of this Society are as low as those of the American Companies, and lower than 
the scale adopted by many London offices. Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds the amount 
of premium paid—atter the lapse of a year. 

Fersons insured in the United States on the scale of ** participation,” enjoy the important 
advantage of sharing in the whole business of the Society, which in Great Britain is very 
extensive. 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution—their tables of rates—their distribution of profits—and the facilities afforded by 
their Loan Department—betore deciding to insure elsewhere. 

Pamphle ts containing the last Annual Report, and the Society’s rates, together with 
blank forms, and the fullest information, may be obtained upon application to the General 
Agent. 


‘A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, atSo’clock, P.M. Fee paid by the 
Socuty. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in New York. 
62 Waill-street, January lith, 1845. abnov30 


A LBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, LONDON & NEW YORK— 
Instituted in 1805—Empowered by Act of Parliameut. 


Directors. 
MATTHEW HARRISON sq., Chairman, 
JOHN HAMPDEN GLEDSTANES, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq., ames Whatman Bosanquet, Esq., 
Frederick Burmester, Esq., John Coningham, Esq., 
Fred’k Dawes Danvers, Esq., 
hes., 





Daniel Richard Warrington, Esq., 
Samuel H. Teush Herker, Ambrose Humphreys, Esq., 
Charles Russeli, Esq., M.P., Kennard Smith, Esq. 
BANKERS, 
The Bank of England. 
The Bank of Commerce, New York. 
Capital (paid-up) One Million Sterling, or $5,000,000, and the 
Stockholders responsible. 
SOLICITORS, 
London—Messrs. Teesdale, Symes, Weston, and Teesdale. 
New York—Charles Edwards, Esquire. 
PHYSICIANS, 
London—Richard Bright, Esq., M.D. 
New York—J. W. Francis, Esq., M.D., No. 1 Bond-street. 
SURGEONS, 
London—W illiam Lobb, Esq. 
New York—J. C. Beales, Esq., M. D., 543 Broadway. 
SECRETARY, ACTUARY, 
Edwin Charlton, Esq. John Le Cappelain, Fsq. 

Bonus of Eighty per cent, or 4-5ths of the profits, returned to the Policy -holder every 
three years, at compound interest, without any reduction or reservation whatever, either 
in Cash or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reduction of the annual pre- 
miums, at the option of the Policy holders. 

The first division of Profits in 1849, and every 3 years afterwards. 

The subscribers having been appointed Agents for the above Company, are ready to 
receive proposals for Life Insurance, and to grant Annuities, and beg les\e to invite ex- 
amination of the great advantages offered by the ALBIon Offiee, consistin» of pertect secu- 
rity, arising from a large paid-up Capital, totally independent of the Premium Fund, and 
of the large triennial distribution of Profits among the Life Policy holders 

All persons, therefore, desirous of securing a provision for their families beyond con- 
tingeucy, will find it their interest to do business with this office. 

JOSEPH FOWLER, A 
R. S. BUCHANAN, : Agents. 
No 57 Wall-street. New York, December 21st, 1844. 


HE undersigned have established a house in this city under the firm of DENNIS. 

TOUN & CO., for the transaction of Exchange, Produce and General Commission 
Business, in connection with J. & A. Dennistoun ot Glasgow, Alex. Dennistoun & Co., of 
Liverpool, and A. & J. Dennistoun & Co., of New Orleans. 

The business of Dennistonn & Co. will be conducted by B. F. Dawson, of this city, in 
conjunction with Thomas Sellar, formerly manager of the house of James Dennistoun & 
Co., of Havre. 

ALEX. DENNISTOUN, Glasgow, 


JOHN DENNISTOUN, M.P., London, 
WILLIAM CROSS, Glasgow, 


WILLIAM WOOD, Liverpool, 
WILLIAM C. MYLNE, New Orleans, MURRAY M. THOMSON, N. Orleans. 
B. F. DAWSON, New York, THOMAS SELLAR, New York. 

N. B.—Dennistoun & Co. are prepared to give liberal advances on shipments of produce 
to J. & A. Dennistoun, Glasgow ; Alex. Dennistoun & Co., Liverpool, and on consignments 
of American manufactured goods to A. & J. Dennistoun & Co., New Orleans; they will 
also grant credits to parties wishing to purchase goods in Great Britain, Ireland and 
France. ob4tjanl1 
MHKE CELEBRATED BOEHM FLUTE, adopted at the Paris Conservatoire 

Royal and the London Royal Academy of Music. 

Professor PHILLIP ERNST would respectiully announce that the great success of the 
above new Flute having induced him to study it, he is now fully ty! vared to give lessons 
| on it. He would invite amateurs to call at his music rooms, 395 Broadway, where he 
| will be happy to let them hear it, and expla nto them the peculiarities of the inve ntic 











Which is remarkable for the excellence of its tone, and its great perfection of 


tune, 
N. B. Mr. Ernst still continues as usual to give 
Guita 


nstructions on the ordinary Flute and 


r, at 395 Broadway. near Walker-street. abdecl4 
\ RS. GREEN'S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, No. 806 Broadway, Kast 
side, between White and Walker-streets, New York. : 

Mrs. GREEN gratefully acknowledges the encouragement which has attended her ardu- 
us enterprise during the past year, and respectfully assures her patrons and the public, 
tha! her Agency for supplying Families with Domestics, will continue to be conducted 
with the sane assidnity and rectitude by which it has established. 

3. '!hose who have paid their fee, and have been supplied from any other source 
are entitled to have their order fulfilled at any future time. ocab 
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NEY, YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—New Plan.—The Proprietors 
of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have arranged for 


their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of each month ; the ships wo 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 
Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. iverpool. 

Patrick Henry, J. A. Delano, July 6,Nov. 6, March 6 ;August 21, Dec. 21, April 21 
Virginian, Allen, WAGE MBA. Ad Se “« 26, “* 26, « 96 
Montezuma, FP. B. Lowber, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16] Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Hottingeur, Bursley, “« 2, ae “ 921 “ 6, “ 6, “ o 
Roscius, J. Collins, “2, “ 2, © 2 a“ @ @4@. @ 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec, 1, April 1 1. Oy t 
Independence, Nye x =. «& ©& “ 6 « 7, “« 2, “a” g 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, “146, “* 16, * 16] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
New York, Cropper, ei 8.48, .. * 8 ie i Bye Ru © 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “ 26, 96, 26 cy ¢ & « fF 
Siddons, Jobb, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 mw‘ 6 « 
Columbus, sole s 6.8 ee i eww, 4¢ i * @ 


Ashburton, H. Hattleson, “i, “ wa ow “ 26 «& 96 “ 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “ 16, “© 16, « 36| Nov. 1 

Yorkshire, me “ 21, “ OF «& OF ee a a 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, ‘“ 26, ‘ “ 96 ty <i) & re * 





Sheridan, Depeyster, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “ 616, “« 16 “ 16 
Cambridge, Barstow, =- 3 & 6, « 6 “« 621, a “« 2 
G. Washington, F. P. Allen, “me “§ 1 « a “« @y 2. ss 
United States, Britton, “16, “ 16, 16) Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, Bartlett, "a * 2 “ 2) “6 6, > 6 
Rochester, Britton, om, “«* “ 26 * 3, * D1, Se 
Garrick, Trask, om, « 1, July 1, 

Oxtord, A.J.Rathbone, Nov.1, Mar. 1 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommoeations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adherred to. 
*rice of passage to Liverpool, 
“ PY) 


from “ to New York,..... 525. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire, England, Ca 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, United States, and Samuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, George Washington, and Ashburton, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., N,. York. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO.,, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., Naw York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottingeur, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN'TURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO.,, Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of 
LN every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sne- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are nained, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month throughout the year, Vix. :— 





Heer eee eeessere eee 


Ships. asters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1|/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “« 10, ‘10, °° 2 .* & .¢ { 
Gladiator, 'T. Britton, “ 20, 20, «© 20) Mar. 7, July 17, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, June l, Oct. If “ 17, © 437, “ 47 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “« 10, “16, os a * & *§ & @ ¢ 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, « 20, “ 2, 20) April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), FE. E. Morgan, /Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. If “ 17,0 * 47, « 47 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, « 40, « 36, “ 10] * 2, “i? “= ¢ 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “s 2, “« *  20)May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W.S. Sebor, [April 1, Aug.1, Dec. I] ** 17 - fF “* #8 
Tororto, &. G. Tinker, * 10, os . o - 2, bd 27, “« 27 
Westininster, Hi. R. Hovey, <« 2, “ 20, * 20|/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb, 7 








These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed there- 
for. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-st. 


ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line].—The ships of this Line will hereafter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows : 
From New York, From Havre. 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, l6th April, Aug., and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied with every 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels will 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For treightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


| RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS 
of 1200 tous and 440 horse power each. Under contract with the Lords of the Admé- 
ralty. 
COTM . cco ccnssscosecees eephasheechenioniverGiiceaart Captain Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia . . Captain Edward G. Lott 
Acadia .... --» Captain William Harrisc %, ¢ 
Britannia Captain John Hewiel % 
These vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Life Boats that 
freight or passage apply te D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, No. 3 Wa!l-st: 
re- 


> 
New York, August, 10th, 1844. 
“8 a “heb 
ghly Interesting Experimei\, 

















PARKS LIFE PILLS.—Curious and Hi 

on the Causes of Human wt ay on fe 

The Scientific world has lately been enriched with a paper published in the transat 
tions of the Surgical Institute of Paris, by the celebrated Spanish surgeons Gonzales 
Valdez, assisted by Mons. Pierrot, of Paris, detailing experiments made by them duri'y 
several years’ practice in Andalusia, in Spain; and, when a right view is taken of id 
difficulties to be met with in obtaining cubhects for dissection in a place where so ree 
prejudice exists against the practice, as is the case in Spain, the obligations of the n 
cal profession to these gentlemen will be proportionately enhanced. ‘The paper ste y 
‘ that their time was for several years devoted to observations on the habits and manr@s 
of the extremely aged; also to post mortem examinations and experiments. Out of fif 
teen cases, in which the parties died at the age of 90 to 100 y s, they found but three in 
which the arterial functions, including the veutricles, had ossified, and in these subjects ix 
was observed that the bowels and stomach exhibited every symptom of activity and health. 
On inquiry, it was stated by the apothecary of the village that their custom was to purge the 
alimentary canal periodically, at least weekly. The conclusion arrived at was, that by 
attending to this great essential to health and longevity, purging of the bowels, these 
three persons had, in each case, sustained a naturally weak frame for many years beyond 
the period to which they could have existed under an opposite mode of proceeding. On 
cissecting the remaining twelve (with one exception, and that arising from malformation), 
the heart, lungs, and arteries were found in as healthy a state as in much younger per- 
sons; their decease occurring from morbidity of the stomach and bowels, beginning in 
costiveness, and ending in constipation and death. It was proved that till the last moment 
they seldom or never took medicine, except in extremity, and in such cases their remedy 
had been strong mineral drastics, such as Calomel, &e. The conclusion to be arrived at 
in these cases is, that had these old persons attended to the state of the alimentary canal 
or bowels, by judicious purgatives, their already advanced age would have been pro- 
longed to a more extended period.” 

As an illustration of the truth of the above, itis on record that the life of one of the old- 
est and most vigorous men in England was continued to a patriarchal age by his constant 
attention to the seat of all health—the bowels. Old PARR, called in old English phrase- 
ology “ The Old Man Wise,” by a simple herbal medicine aoe by himself (and the 
prescription or mode of preparing which has been fortunately discovered within these few 
years), preserved his health and mental faculties during the reign of ten Kings and Queens 
of England. The attention of all classes has been attracted to the undeniable virtues ot 
Parr’s Lire Piuvs, and a vast majority of the people have evinced their unqualified ap- 
proval of the high character awarded this medicine, and are daily becoming more and 
more convinced, not only of the efficacy, but, to use amore familiar term, the innocency of 
this renovator of the human race. Hence, the tah od arom have, from time to time, been 
obliged to enlarge their establishment, and compelled to avail themselves of the combined 
aid of mechanical skill and steam power, in order to enable therm to measure out a su ply 
in accordance with the demand ; and the philanthropic of every grade and of every md 
will rejoice to learn, that this valuable medicine is rapidly extending its healing influences 
to every corner of the civilized world.—Manchester Advertiser, England. 

af Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & CO., 
Of No. 9 Crane-Court, London, and 117 Fulton-street, New York. 


VASHIONABLE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, No. 9 Astor House.— 
The subscribers would respectfully notify their former patrons and the public in gen- 
eral, that they have taken the above Establishment, and are prepared to supply those who 
may favour them with their patronage, with every article of gentlemen's wearing apparel. 
Having bad many years experience in the business, with facilities of purchasing goods ex- 
clusively for cash, which enables them to compete with any establishment in the city, their 
stock is replete with every variety of goods suitable for the approaching season, which 
will be made to order at the shortest notice—with a general assortment of ready made 
clothing ; dress and frock coats, pants and vests, cloaks and overcoats, office frocks, shirts, 
bosoms, and collars, gloves, suspenders, &c., which will be sold at very reduced prices. 
‘ DOUGHERTY & PEARSON, Merchant ailors, 

No. 9 Astor Honse. New York, Sept. 27th, 1844. absep20 

OTICE OF REMOVAL.—S. J. SYLVESTER has removed the business of his 
[ Office No. 150 Broadway to that now occupied by him, No. 22 Wall-street, where he 
continues to transact Stock Exchange and Bullion business ; supplies Bills on Europe for 
any amount required ; makes collections on all parts of the United States and Canadas. 

New York, January 8th, 1844. aboct-f 

LUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY and Photographic Depot, 251 Broad- 
way, Corner ot Murray-st., [over Tenney’s Jewelry Store. ] 

Awarded the Medal, four First Premiums, and two “ Highest Honours,” at the Exhibi- 
tions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best Pictures and ap- 
paratus ever exhibited. , 

Price of these superb Ehotagraghe reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, so 
that no one need now sit foran ordinary likeness on the score of econo ny. 
weather. 

Plumbe’s Prremium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Case 8, &c., &e., forward 

ed toany desied point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 

WANTED—Two or three skilfuloperators. Apply as above. aboej15 


ENTISTRY.—A CARD—We the undersigned, having had numerous opportunities 
D of examining Sets of Artificial Teeth, as made and adapted to the mouth by Mr. M. LE- 
VETT, Dentist of this city, corner of Broadway and Warren-street, and being fully satise 
fied that he isan expertand scientific workman in bis profession, and that he possesses a 
remarkable tact in the delicate and exact adjustment of both whole and partial sets to the 
gums, upon an original and ingenious application peculiar to hii, of the philosophical prin 
ciples ot atmospheric pressure: do therefore, in consideration of duty to the artist and to 
the public, cheerfully recommend Mr. Levett to the patronage of our citizens, 

New York, November, 1844. Signed, 
ISAAC J. GREENWOOD, D.D.S., JOHN NEILSON, M. D., 
P. Ss. TOWNSEND, M. D. H. McLEAN,M.D. 
The original can be seen at Mr. Levett’s Office, 2960 Broadway, corner of Warren-street. 
— LL - - — - oe ” _ —— 

TTENTION TO THE TEETH.—We copy the following notice from Noah's 
& Weekly Messenger of Sanday last, with much pleasure, because we know it to be well 
deserved, We have always contended that a lady with good teeth, and goo 
never be ‘ plain’ no matter how ungenerous nature ma . 
hence we have always felt the necessity of 





abjan1] 





Tasen in any 


fabitJ4 











ieyes,can 
have been in othe: respects, and 
attending carefully to the preservation of the 





teeth in early life, particularly in females. But this care should he assiened to an ¢ xpe 
rienced dentist 1 one who takes up the business as an experungntal pursuit, but a: i 
lariy educated and practical man, entitled to confidence and considerat on, and we know 
of none having stronger claims than our friend Dr. Levett, 260 Broadway, corner of War 
ren-street. He has en many years practising in this city, and there are none who hav: 
heen under his care who have not been perfectly satished with bis treatment. In the mant 
facture of artificial teeth, and the regulation and care of the guins, he has no superior, and 
il 


eminent physicians who recommend him are guarantees for his skill and moderat> 
charge.—From the evening Mirror 


Vy TANTED, in a Ladies’ School, a Gentleman to teach Arithmetic an 
Globes. 


d the use of the 
Apply to Mr. Miller, bookseller, 47 Broadway, near Bleecker-st. abStJ4 
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